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EARLY BRITISH NAMES: 
INTERPRETATION. 


Mona and cognate Names.—Mona was the 
name of the isles of Anglesey and Man at 
the coming of the Romans. It goes back, 
therefore, to prehistoric time. We find the 
same element in other names, such as 
Monnow: Menevia Juteorum (i.e., Menevia 
of the Goths), the ancient name of St. 
David’s in South Wales; Dumnonium, 
the ancient name of Devonshire, and mean- 
ing, as will presently appear, the region 
bounded on either side by water; Clack- 
mannan, in Scotland; Mannau Gododin, 
a name given in Welsh literature to what is 
now Haddingtonshire; and besides these 
it occurs, in different modified forms, in a 
great many other geographical names, as 
I shall endeavour to show. 

Now, in regard to the meaning, it is to be 
observed that the name is always used as a 
river-name, or else to designate a portion 
of land adjacent to or surrounded by water ; 
whilst the instances in which it is so used 
are so numerous as to leave little doubt 
that the word signifies water. This being 
taken for granted, the next point is to 
ascertain in what language or languages 


THEIR 


the word is found with this meaning. The 
answer to this is that the nearest existing 
form of a word with this meaning is the 
Norse word vand (water), the Scandinavian 
(nasalized) form of the English word water, 
wat or vad being the root. Let us consider 
what modifications of this form of the word 
would be required to give the form found in 
Mona, Man, and the other instances above 
mentioned. One would be the assimilating 
of the consonants nd into nn, which is very 
common in Celtic. Probably this modifica- 
tion of the word is to be seen in the name 
of Vannes, in Brittany, so called after the 
ancient Veneti, who dwelt on the coast, and 
of whose skill in navigation and commercial 
enterprise mention is made by Cesar. Next 
we know that original v passes frequently 
into m, thus giving the form of the word 
seen in Mona, Dumnonium (where du stands 
for the second numeral), Menevia, Clack- 
mannan, and the rest. As to the change of 
a into o in Mona, it is what is seen when 
man is pronounced as mon; and in Welsh 
words borrowed from English it almost 
invariably takes place. And there is another 
modification which the root under considera- 
tion, vat or vad, might undergo, viz., by the 
m passing into n, which is also very common. 
In this form we meet frequently with it, as 
in the river-names Nith, Neath, N eathey. 
and Nen; Namnates(?), ancient name of 
Nantes, in France; Nantwich (Cheshire) ; 
Bradninch (Devonshire) ; Dinan (Brittany) ; 
Dinant (Belgium); in the word tri-nant, 
occurring in a Gaulish inscription; in the 
Welsh word nant, which always means a 
place where the water collects; and once 
more, in the name of the Celtic sea-god 
Nodens, to whom, in the Romano-British 
period, a temple was dedicated in what is 
now South Wales, and in the tribal names 
Novantes and Trinovantes (where the d or ¢ 
of the root is changed into v; ef. Latin 
medius and mefius), meaning, the former the 
tribe whose territory was defined by the 
Nith, and the latter the people of the three 
rivers, comparable as a geographical designa- 
tion with the Indian Penjaub. 

Lastly, the initial letter » of our root 
might be dropped, as happens in Greek and 
in Welsh and Norse words. Probably this 
modification is seen in the Welsh name 
Glan Adda, or Adda side, and the river- 
name Annan, in Scotland and elsewhere. 
These different modifications of an initial 
v or w (the digamma) may be seen by com- 
paring English personal pronoun we with 
Greek hémeis, Latin nos, and Greek oida 
with Latin vidi. And in passing I may 
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point out that the change of v into m occurs 
in a great number of Latin and Greek words, 
asin nesos, island ; Nereids, water divinities ; 
nato, to swim; unda, wave ; Neptunus, 
lord of the water. ; 

It appears, therefore, that the early 
British names Mona, Menevia, Novantes, 
Nith, Neath, Neathey, &c., are all from the 
root vad or vat, and signify water ; and it 
would seem that they were brought into 
Britain by the settlers from Belgic Gaul, for 
one of the varieties still survives in Belgium 


in the name Dinant. J. Parry. 
(To he continued.) 
THE GAGES OF BENTLEY, FRAM- 
FIELD, SUSSEX. 


James Gace, of Bentley, was one of the 


sons (probably the second son) of Sir John | 


Gage, IX.G. 

One James Gage married Anne, aged 
36 in 1555. daughter and coheir of Dorothy, 
wife of Sir Henry Owen, and sister and 
coheir of Thomas, Lord De la Warre (Cart- 
wright’s * Sussex,’ ii. 29). I believe this to 
have been James Gage of Bentley, and the 
ladv to have been his second wife. He 
seems to have married as his first wife 
Jane, daughter of James Delves, of Bent- 
ley, Sussex, and widow of John Bellingham, 


of Erington, Sussex (Nichols’s ‘ Leicester- | 
shire, iii. 149; Gage’s Hengrave,’ 231). | 


He died 12 Jan., 1572/3, leaving one Uryth 
or Urth his widow, and four sons: (1) Ed- 
ward, (2) John, (3) James, (+) Robert (Sussex 
Ree. Soce., iii. 8). 

Edward, his 


heir, married Margaret, 


daughter of John (not William) Shelley, | 


of Michelgrove (cf. 10 8. iv. 56). There is 
an odd divergence in the published accounts 
of their monument in Framfield Church, and 
perhaps some Sussex reader of & 
will give a full description of it. According 
to the Rev. H. R. Hoare (Sussex Arch. Coll., 
iv. 296-7), “behind him are three sons, 
behind her five daughters, above are their 
names.” el 
Turner says (ibid., XXiil. 159) that the brass 
has ‘* the figures of a man and a woman and 
of their six children upon it” ; and that the 
first half of the inscription runs :— 

“Here lyeth the body of Edward Gage, Esq’, 
and Margaret his wife (daughter of Sir [ste] John 
Shelley, of Michelgrove), who had three sons and 
seven daughters, and died Anno D’ni 1595.” 

The three sons and one of the daughters 
appear to have predeceased their father. 
The six surviving daughters, together with 
their mother, are given in the pedigree in 


On the other hand, the Rev. E.: 


Harl. Soc. Publ., liii. 9, to their father’s. 
cousin John, eldest son of Sir Edward Gage, 
K.B., of Firle; and in Gage’s ‘ Hengrave ’ 
(p. 237) and in Burke’s * Peerage’ their 
mother is represented as wife of the said 
| Sir Edward’s fifth son Edward, and mother 
of his children John and Elizabeth. Brother 
Foley (‘ Records 8.J.,’ v. 78) supposes the 
_tomb to be that of Edward Gage of Firle ! 
Of the six surviving daughters, (1) Mary 
‘married John Crispe, of Ore, Sussex. (2) 
Dorothy, whose name also occurs as Ruth 
married Thomas Aleock (whom Berry, 
‘Sussex Genealogies,’ 294, calls Alwick), 
of Rampton, Cambs, who in April, 1593. 
had been about 32 weeks in the Marshalsea 
for recusancy (Strype, ‘Ann.,’ iv. 258). 
(3) Margaret married George Smyth, of the 
Bishopric of Durham. (4) Mildred married 
Augustine Belson, of Stokenchurch, Oxon 
recusant (*‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, 
p. 524), and surviving him died in 1624 
aged 49, and was buried at Clapham, Sussex 
(Cartwright, * Sussex,’ ii. 85). (5) Philippa 
married Andrew Bendlowes, of Essex, also 
a recusant (‘ Cal. S. P.,’ loc. cit.). (6) Eliza- 
beth married Anthony Skinner, of Rowing- 
ton, Warwickshire, who received licence to 
go beyond the seas with his family on 12 Aug. 
1606 (Cal. S. P. Dom. Add., 1580-1625.’ 
p. 486). 
In 1576 Edward Gage was a magistrate 
of Sussex suspected of Popery (Strype. 
*‘Ann.,’ IL. ii. 22). He appeared before the 
Council 11 Aug., 1580, in accordance with 
some previous judgment, and on the 13th 
was committed to the Marshalsea (‘ P. C. A.,’ 
N.S., xii. 150, 153). As one of the executors 
of the Earl of Southampton’s will he was 
liberated on bail for a short time 20 June, 
| 1581, and his leave of absence was repeatedly 
"extended (ibid., xiii. 93, 296, 376). He went 
back to the Marshalsea after June, 1582 
and was there on the following 23rd of March. 
In September, 1586, he was at liberty, and 
entertained on the 8th a seminary priest, 
Nicholas Smith, afterwards a Jesuit, who 
at this time was residing with Lady Copley 
at Galton.* The priest was arrested the 
next day, through the instrumentality of 
the apostate Anthony Tyrrell, and com- 
mitted to the Clink on 11 September, where 
he still was in the following July. Edward 
Gage followed him to the Clink on the 14th, 
* See Foley. ‘Records S. J.,’ vol. vii 7 
1451. He nephew of one 
is probably the Richard Smith, M.D.Oxon., of 
s of i. p. 67. This Dr. 
Smith was aiso uncle Bis j 
e to the Bishop of Chalcedon 
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but by the 23rd had been transferred to 
the Counter in Wood Street, whence he was 
discharged on bail on 17 November (Cath. 
Ree. Soe., ii. 258, 268, 269, 272, 277; ‘ Cal. 
8. P. Dom., 1581-90,’ p. 352). In 1592 he 
was in the custody of Mr. Richard Shelley, 
but having been named an executor of the 
will of the first Viscount Montague, he was 
frequently released on bail (* P. C. A.,’ N.S., 
xxiii. 329, xxiv. 17, 149; ‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ 
iv. 264). About this time two priests, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Croket (Ralph Crocket the 
martyr), with another whose name has not 
been recorded, were always resident at 
Bentley (‘S. P. Dom. Eliz.,’ cexli. 35). 
Edward Gage’s brother John and nephew 
Edward, of Wormley, Hertfordshire, were 
also recusants (‘ Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 265; 
‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601,’ p. 524). On 
his uncle’s death in 1595 the latter succeeded 
to Bentley. He married Clare, sister to 
Andrew Bendlowes above mentioned, and 
in 1606 was licensed with his family to go 
abroad in company with his cousin Eliza- 
beth Skinner and her husband. He died at 
Bentley, 19 Sept., 1628 (Cath. Rec. Soc., i. 
113). JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY.’ 

(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 
2, 62, 162, 301, 362, 442; 108. i. 42, 163, 
203, 282; ii. 124, 223, 442; iii. 203; iv. 
25, 523; v. 146; vi. 143.) 

Tue following are a few more additions 
to earlier notes. 

L. 80 of ‘The Argument of the Frontis- 
piece ’ (9 S. xii. 2) in the third edition, where 
the lines first appear, is 

He will doe the same again. 

P. 14,1. 1 (Shill.); 3, 1. 7 (ed. 6) (10S. iv. 
524). The error by which “a” is inserted 
before ‘‘Member ” does not occur earlier 
than ed. 6. 

P. 17, n. 9; 5, n. u, ‘Anatomie of 
poperie,” &e. (10 8. iv. 524; v. 146; vi. 
144). Add Donne’s ‘An Anatomy of the 
World,’ Ist ed., 1611 (see Grosart’s ed. 
of D.’s ‘Complete Poems,’ “The Fuller 
Worthies’ Library,” vol. i. p. 102). The 
title of George Gascoigne’s ‘The Anatomye 
of a Louer’ (p. i of ‘ The Posies,’ 1575, first 
printed on pp. 344-5 of the unauthorized 
‘A Hundreth sundrie Flowres bounde vp 
in one small Poesie’ [1572]) has a more 
literal application. For ‘‘ Dunhelmensis” 
at 108. vi. 144 read Dunelmensis. 


P. 20, 7; 6, 33 (10S. iv. 525). For 1 
read 1617-18. 
P. 21, 2; 7, 9 (10 S. iv. 525). Burton’s. 


error in quoting as Lovius’s the words from 
Alciatus’s epist. at the beginning of the 
1553 (Paris) ed. of the ‘ Historie’ has a 
parallel on p. 183 of vol. ii. (329, ed. 6, II. 
lii. iii.), where 
dant perennes 
Stemmata non peritura Musze 

is quoted with the marg. ref. ‘‘ Marullus.’’ 
It is not by Marullus, but forms the conclu- 
sion of a poem in three aleaic stanzas headed 
‘De Marullo, ’Qéddpior,’ and signed F. 
Thorius Bellio (7.e., Franciscus Thorius, of 
Bailleul), which may be read in the edition of 
Marullus’s poems printed at Paris in 1561, 
with a dedication to Thorius by Guilielmus. 
Cripius. 

P. 21, n. 15; 7, n. m (98. xii. 443). For 
scripturient[ijum ”’ read scripturientum. 

P. 29,1. 6 and n. 1; 11,1. 38 and n. d., 
“Nicholas Car” (9 S. xii. 62). Here again 
our author makes a similar error to that 
pointed out above. The words in the note 
are not Carr’s, but belong to an extract from 
‘Richardus Vernamus in Methodo Geo- 
graphica’ printed by Thomas Hatcher on 
fol. 16 verso of his ed. of Carr’s oration ‘ De 
Scriptorum Britannicorum | paucitate, et 
studiorum impedi- | mentis,’ 1576 :— 

beneticio [/.¢., the presence of T'ypographi 

eruditi] carent Angli, qui si quid etiam lectu_ non 
indignum pepererint, cum paucos habeant Typo- 
graphos, et eos aut artis sux prorsus inscios, aut 
quiestul magis et auaritiz quam literarum profectui 
studentes, coguntur,” &e. 
With “that so many flourishing wits are 
smothered in oblivion, ly dead and buried,’’ 
may be compared a passage in Erasmus’s 
‘De Utilitate Colloquiorum’: ‘“‘ Nisi in- 
numera felicissima ingenia per istos in- 
felicissime sepelirentur ac defoderentur viva ”’ 
over one-third through the piece, p. 774 
in 1729 variorum ed. of the ‘ Colloquia.’ 

P. 31, n. 6 and n. 7; 13, n. p. and n. q., 
“Pet. Nannius....‘ Non hic colonus,’” &e. 
(10 8S. i. 42). The ref. to the original ed. is 
p. 133 of N.’s Svupixtwv siue Miscel- | 
laneorum decas|vna’ (Louvain, 1548), 
dedicated to William Paget, Chancellor for 
the Duchv of Lancaster, afterwards Baron 
Paget of Beaudesert. 

P. 43, n. 3; 20, n. p., “‘ Anaxagoras olim 
mens dictus ab antiquis.” The rendering 
of Timon’s lines given by Cobet is, I find, 
not that of Ambrogio Traversari (10 S. i. 
203), though his trans. of Diog. Laert. is a 
revision of A. T.’s. 

P. 43, n. 4; 20, n. q., “* Regula nature ” 
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(10 8. i. 163). The exact reference to Aver- 
roes is fol. 169 recto, col. 1, 1. 11 from foot, 
vol. vi. (1550) of the Venice (** apud Iuntas’’) 
ed. of Aristotle in Latin with a Latin version 
of Averroes’s commentaries ; ‘De Anima,’ 
lib. iii. summa 1, cap. 2, 

* credo enim quod iste homo fuerit regula in natura, 
& exemplar, quod natura inuenit ad demonstrandum 
vitimam perfectionem humanam in materijs.”— 
Tom. vi. Part i. fol. 159 verso, 1. 6 of the 1562 ed. 

P. 43, 14; 20, 29, ‘“‘ Nulla ferant,” &e. 
(10 S. i. 282; vi. 144). See Bessarion’s 
* Aduersus calumniatorem Platonis,’ lib. i. 
cap. iii., about four-ninths through, 1. 19 of 
fol. 21 verso in the Roman ed. of 1469 
{Sweynheym & Pannartz) :— 

* Quid autem greci senserint: inprimis ab ipso 
Aristotele licet intelligere. Hie cum in problema- 
tibus quereret: cur hi qui in philosophia uel 
poetica uel liberalibus disciplinis : uel etiam reipub. 
administratione claruerunt: melancholici fuerint : 
postyuam enumeratis plerisgue antiquis ad iuniores 
descendit: Empedoclis: et Platonis & Socratis 
exemplo usus est. Quin etiam preclaram orationem 
de laudibus Platonis conscripsit : ut Olympiodorus 
refert. Et in elegiis ad Eudemum hee de Platone 
cecinit. 

Cecropis ad claras uenerat usque domos 

Dulcis amicicie mox illi condidit aram 

Quem laudare nephas ora prophana foret 

Qui solus: uita: doctrina moribus : ore 

Admonuit cunctos: et monumenta dedit 

Vt uirtute queant felicem ducere uitam 

Nulla ferent talem secla futura uirum.” 
Though Olympiodorus’s scholia on the 
‘Gorgias’ were not printed until 1848, by 
Albert Jahn in Supplement-band xiv. (the 
lines are on p. 395) of the “ Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir Philologie und Pidagogik’ (Leipzig, 
founded by J. C. Jahn), yet the seven Greek 
verses had been given by Ménage in his 
‘ Observationes ’ on Diogenes Laertius (lib. v. 
i. 12, 27), p. 116 in the ed. at the end of the 
London Diog. Laert. of 1664. Neither 
Ménage, nor Bergk (* Poet. Lyr. Gr.,’ ii. 
1882, p. 336), nor Heitz (‘Fragmm. Aris- 
totelis,’ p. 334), nor Jahn, nor Rose (‘ Aris- 
totelis qui ferebantur librorum Fragmenta,’ 
1886, p. 421), mentions the occurrence in 
Bessarion of the Latin rendering. ‘The 
four lines ” at 10S. vi. 144, col. 2, 1. 5, should 
be the last four lines. Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

(T'o be continued.) 


x? PASTORAL ASTRONOMY.—While yet under 
the charm of ‘Les Etoiles,’ the narrative 
of a Provencal shepherd, given by Alphonse 
Daudet in ‘Lettres de mon Moulin,’ it 
occurs to me to ask whether British watchers 
of the “flocks by night” have stories of 
the stars resembling those which Daudet 


found in some ‘ Armana Provenceau’ and 
put into the mouth of his hero. They were 
probably contributed to the almanac by 
Frédéric Mistral, who embodies them in a 
conversation with a shepherd in the eleventh 
chapter of his ‘Mémoires et Récits.’ It is 
hardly possible that our own pastors do not 
gaze upon the stars and speculate as to their 
nature and on the reason of their distribu- 
tion in the heavens. There is probably 
much folk-lore current in the fraternity 
which, as far as I know, and that is not very 
far, is still unrecorded. Here are the Pro- 
vencal examples :— 


* Juste au-dessus de nous, voila le Chemin de 
saint Jacques (la voie lactée). Il va de France droit 
sur I’Espagne. C'est saint Jacques de Galice qui 
Va tracé pour montrer sa route au brave Charle- 
magne lorsqwil faisait la guerre aux NSarrasins. 
Plus loin, vous avez le Char des dmes (la grande 
Ourse) avec ses quatre essieux resplendissants. Les 
trois étoiles qui vont devant sont les Trois bétes, 
et cette toute petite contre la troisiéme c’est le 
Charretier. Voyez-vous tout autour cette pluie 
détoiles qui tombent? ce sont les Ames dont le bon 
Dieu ne veut pas chez lui...... Un peu plus bas, voici 
le Ratean ou les Trois rois (Orion). C’est ce qui 
nous sert @horloge, nous autres. Rien qu’en les 
regardant, je sais maintenant qu'il est minuit passe. 
Un peu plus bas, toujours vers le midi, brille Jean 
de Milan, le flambeau des astres (Sirius). Sur cette 
étoile-la, voici ce que les bergers recontent. IL 
parait quune nuit Jean de Milan avec les T'rois 
rots et la Poussiniere (la Pléiade) furent invites da 
la noce étoile de leurs amies.. La Porssiniére, 
plus pressée, partit, dit-on, la premiére, et prit le 
chemin haut. Regardez-la, la-haut, tout au fond 
du ciel. Les 7'rois rots coupérent plus bas et la 
rattrapérent, mais ce paresseux de Bs de Milan, 
qui avait dormi trop tard, resta tout a fait derri¢re, 
et furieux, pour les arréter leur jeta son baton. 
Cest pourquoi les Trois rots s’appellent aussi le 
Baton de Jean de Milan...... Mais la plus belle de 
toutes les étoiles, maitresse, c’est la notre, c'est 
VEtoile du berger, qui nous éclaire a Vaube, quand 
nous sortons le troupeau, et aussi le soir quand nous 
le rentrons. Nous la nommons encore Mague/onne, 
la belle Maguelonne qui court aprés Pierre de 
Provence (Saturn) et se marie avec lui tous les sept 


ans.” —Pp. 60-62 
Valuable notes on the Great and the Little 
Bear and on the Milky Way are stored in 
the first three volumes of Mélusine. I 
gather there that while, perhaps, in most 
lands, “the seven stars ”’ are regarded as a 
wain or other wheeled vehicle, in Vivarais 
they are looked upon as being a saucepan 
watched by the star which is to be seen 
near the end of the handle. When the 
saucepan boils this scullion will take it from 
the fire, and then the end of the world will 
come. In the United States the constella- 
tion is called the Dipper, 7.e., the Ladle. 
I believe that our people speak of it as the 
Plough. St. SwirHr. 
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“ MESTEQUE ”: ITs EtymoLtocy.—In the 
review (ante, p. 58) of the last section of the 
‘N.E.D.,’ mesteque, a term applied to the 
finest cochineal, is said to be of obscure 
origin. I should like to suggest that it is 
merely a corrupt or hispanicized form of the 
tribal name Mixtec, familiar to readers of 
Prescott. In Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 1819, 
s.v. ‘ Cochineal,’ there is a sentence which 
confirms this theory :— 

“The cultivated cochineal, called also mestique 
from a Mexican province of that name, is the 
product of slow and progressive improvement in 
the breed of the wild cochineal.” 

It will be perceived that the name of the 
province is not precisely stated. We may, 
1 think, safely assume it to be Mixtecapan, 
the province of the Mixtecs, who were an 
Indian race allied to that remarkable people 
the Zapotecs, who have given to Mexico 
some of her greatest statesmen. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


ApEspotTa.”—Mr. THOMAS ina 
note upon Mr. King’s book says (ante, p. 25), 
with reference to the title given by Mr. King 
to his anonymous quotations: ‘‘I do not 
think much can be said in favour of ‘ Ades- 
pota.’” May I be allowed to say that I 
think a great deal may be said in its favour ? 
In various editions of the Greek ‘ Anthology ’ 
without master, owner- 
less—is the proper term for a piece the author 
of which is unknown. The word is used 
by Plutarch in this sense. I cannot see why 
‘ Adespota’ should not be used in English 
in a literary sense, just as ‘ Anecdota’ and 
— > aresoused. A. L. MAyHEw. 

Oxtord. 


WATTS AND THE RosE.—Most of us when 
children were familiar with Watts’s ‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs,’ and probably many will 
remember how infelicitously Capt. Cuttle 
(the author of the motto of ‘N. & Q.’) 
quoted the one on the sluggard in his delight 
at hearing again the voice of his old friend 
Sol Gills. I wish, however, to refer to the 
one relating to the rose, which begins :— 

How fair is the rose! what a beautiful flower ! 

The glory of April and May. 

With the first line all will agree ; the rose 
is undoubtedly the queen of flowers, and 
deserves all the praises which the poets 
have lavished upon it. But it is essentially, 
in this country, a summer flower: June is 
its principal month, and rarely is it to be 
seen out of doors earlier. ; 

Whilst speaking of the rose, I may perhaps 
be allowed to call attention to a singular error 


(vol. iii. p. 203), where we are told not only 
that “rose” is derived from the Greek jodov, 
but that that word means red. We have, 
indeed, the Greek adjective jddeos, but that 
comes, like our word “‘ rosy,” from the rose, 
not the rose from it. W. T. Lynn. 


““SPARTAM NACTUS ES, HANC EXORNA.” 
(See ante, p. 25.)—The tracing of this quota- 
tion to its Greek source in a fragment of 
Euripides has been sufficiently shown in 
3 8S. v. 260, 307, 444; but it had been 
observed earlier in a characteristic note by 
Archdeacon Wrangham in his edition of Dr. 
Thomas Zouch’s ‘ Works,’ 1820, vol. i. 
pp. xiii, xiv. I recorded at 10S. vi. 486 its 
use by Henry Cornelius Agrippa, and I have 
a memorandum that it occurs in the dedica- 
tion of Schrevelius’s ‘ Juvenal.’ It appears 
on the title-page of Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State,’ 1684, the ‘Whitaker’s Almanack’” 
of that time ; but it is perhaps most familiar 
to English readers by being quoted in Ed- 
mund Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France’ (ed. Daly, 1841, p. 181), 
where he terms it “* a rule of profound — 

W. C. B. 


“CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE”: 
ERROR IN RUFFHEAD.—In Ruffhead’s ‘ Sta- 
tutes at Large,’ 1769, vol. i. p. 516, the 
statute 9 Hen. V.s. i. c. 10 is headed ‘ Keels 
that carry Sea-Coals to Newcastle shall be 
measured and marked.” Whether the 
phrase quoted above was in use or not in 
1769 L do not know, but Ruffhead’s curious 
title did not state the effect of the Act 
correctly. He should have written at 
instead of ‘‘to.” A customs due of 2d. 
was payable to the king on every chaldron 
sold to people not franchised in the port of 
the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The keels 
by which the coals were carried from the 
land to ships in the port were assessed to @ 
portage of 20 chaldrons each; but larger 
ones had been built, with the result that the 
king was cheated of his dues. Hence the 
provisions for marking and ws 


[The late Mr. F. Apams quoted at 8 S. ii. 484 am 
instance of the use of the proverb before 1614. See 
also 4 S. vi. 90; 5 S. xi. 486; 8 S. iii. 17, 136; 98. 
xi. 495. | 

BirpcaGe Inn Luck.—The 
Standard for 4 January contained the 
following :— 

“While: Mrs. Dunn, a lodging-house keeper, of 
Aldershot, was working in her wash-house on 


Boxing Day, her caged blackbird fell down. She 
took it to be an omen of ill luck, and it so affected 


of etymology in Syme’s ‘ English Botany ’ | her that she went all over the house to see if there 
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was anything wrong. She discovered that about 
four pounds’ worth of clothes and jewellery hac 
been stolen from her bedroom, and suspicion falling 
upon two of her lodgers who had left suddenly that 
day, the police were informed. The pair......were 
charged at the Hants Quarter Sessions yesterday 
with the offence.” 
Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


* Boz-Po.te.”’—I do not find this word in 
any dictionary, but it is in the following 
paragraph, which appeared in The Weekly 
Journal, or British Gazetteer, for Saturday, 
18 January, 1718 :— 

* Last Sunday, as the Lord Bishop of York went 
to preach at St. Anne’s in Blackfryers, his Coach 
over-set behind Ludgate-Prison, occasioned by the 
Prisoners taking in their Boz-Pole, to make room ; 
and letting it fall betwixt the Coach and the Coach- 
man, put his Grace into some surprize, but did no 


| 


other Damage than that of breaking the Glasses, | 


which made his Grace walk a-foot to the Church.” 

That it should have been a ‘** Boz” who 
called such striking publie attention to the 
sufferings of the ‘poor prisoners” in the 
Fleet as to ensure their redress adds interest 
to this particular word. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


“To Go to pot.”’—This phrase appears 
to have meant, in some instances at least, 
go to prison :— 

“When great Rogues are in Authority, and have 
the Laws against Oppression and Robbery in their 
own Hands, little Thieves only go to Pot fort ; and 
inferior Pirates are punish’d with Death at the 
Gallows, while those of superior Orb, or tirst Rate 


future references are made for the purposes 
of topographical information, searchers may 
not be confused or misled. The article, 
which is signed W. B., is headed * Harringay 
Past and Present,’ and a picture is repro- 
duced from a print published in 1809, with 
the following remarkable description and 
fanciful variants :— 

'*Harringy, Harringay, Harringee, Harringhee, 
Harnesey, Harnsey, Hornsey House. 

* This was a noted house of entertainment which 
stood towards Harringay, and near to the present 
lake in Finsbury Park.” 

The latter part is correct. The picture 
represents old Hornsey Wood House, which 
had no more connexion with Harringay 
House than St. Paul’s Cathedral has with 
the Alhambra in Leicester Square. The 
two places were entirely distinct. 

Harringay House stood at the back of the 
Green Lanes, on the eastern side of the rail- 
way, behind Hornsey Station and south of 
Hornsey Church. It was built on the site 
of a fine old Tudor mansion, pulled down 
about 1750, and Mr. Lloyd in his * History 
of Highgate ’ (which see) says it was the seat 
of the family of Cozens for 200 years. The 
property was (a portion of it, if not all) in 
that interest for nearly four centuries. 
Harringay House was rebuilt or renovated 


about 1793. It has never been known by 


Offenders, live safe and successful at the Helm of 
Government.”— English Proverbs with Moral Re- | 


flexions,” by Oswald Dykes, 2nd ed., 1709, p. 36, 
“One Man had _ better steal a Horse, than another 
look over a Hedge. 


Horns ” 
| Gardens,’ 1896, p. 169). 


* All plotting against the Lives, or the Govern. | 
but it had nothing to do with * Harringy,” 


ments of Princes, is but 
best. Plots for the most 


jaying the Fool at the 
miscarry, and then 


the Plotters are sure to be soundly hamper’d, or to | 


go to Pot for their Pains in the Discovery.” —/hid., 
p. 142, in the retlexion on * Harm watch, Harm 
catch. 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary has ‘* Pot, 
Pott, a pit; a dungeon,” and gives a quota- 
tion from Douglas’s * Virgil,’ 108, 16, in 
which is the following :— 
Deip in the soroufull grislé hellis pot. 
RoBerRT PIERPOINT. 

Hornsey Woop Hovse: 

House: — As the object 


| 
| 


any other name, and the nomenclature did 
not arise early enough for any variant of it 
to have been used. 

Hornsey Wood House was so called in 
1791 in the Burial Register of Hornsey. 
In 1764 the sign of the tavern was ‘ The 
(see Wroth’s ‘London Pleasure 
In 1735 it had a 
synonymous name to its ancient one of 1313, 


&c. 

In 1200 the present Harringay is spelt 
*Haringue”?; in 1231, ‘ Harengheye” 
(Feet of Fines); and in 1244, ** Harengee ” 
(Pat. Roll 28 Hen. III.). There are number- 
less other variants, but in no case have JI 
found the double consonant used in any 
reliable document until 1402, and that was 
an exceptional instance. 

In ‘The Story of Hornsey,’ by R. O. 
Sherrington, 1904, p. 16, it is said: “In 


HARRINGAY earliest of all records the name is Haringhaia, 
of an enclosure of the field of hares.” 


I have 


“N. & Q.’ is to prevent the perpetuation of frequently challenged this statement, which 
error as well as to record valuable items of has not an iota of truth in it. 


knowledge, I beg leave to call attention to 


Under the same initials W. B., those of the 


the following blunder in the Christmas compiler of ‘ Harringay Past and Present,’ 
Supplement of The Hornsey and Finsbury were reproduced in The Hornsey Journal's 
Park Journal, 14 Dec., 1906, so that when Supplement, 10 Dec., 1904, two photographs 
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labelled ‘South Grove, Highgate,’ and 
‘North Hill, Highgate.’ Neither was cor- 
rect, as almost every inhabitant knew; but 
unfortunately strangers do not, and the 
perpetuation of the error in the copy filed 
in the Newspaper Room of the British 
Museum is a misfortune. 
JosepH COLYER MARRIOTT. 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to afix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Poonan Parntinc.—L want information 
about this. I can remember that there was 
something so called in vogue about 1856, 
but have quite forgotten what it was. 1 find 
th following references :— 

(821, Examiner, p. 272: “To Ladies.—The Poonah 
taght in a superior style, Ladies instructed in the 
wove Elegant Art, together with a variety of 
fashionable and Ornamental Works.” 

1829, *'The Young Lady’s Book,’ 469: ‘A piece 
of pl yar of a peculiar manufacture, which 
is sold at the stationers’ shops as Poonah-paper.” 

- 1840, Thackeray, ‘Paris Sketch-Book’ (1869), 153 : 

What are called ‘ mezzotints,’ pencil drawings, 
*poonah-paintings,’ and what not.” 

1861, Sala, ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ 179: * An 


eight-day clock, two pairs of silver grape-scissors, a 


poonah-painted screen, a papier-mache workbox, an 
assortment of variegated Hoss-silk.” 

1889, Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, IL. 48: 
the plate be a large one, it may be applied by using 
a strong hog-hair or poonah brush charged with 
vermillion.” 
After all this, the word does not, so far as I 
see, occur in any dictionary, and is even 
entirely missed by ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and The Times Supplement. 
What were poonah painting and poonah 
paper ? What is a poonah brush ? Speedy 
information is desired. 

J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


‘Pop GOES THE WEASEL.’—I should be 


about the streets, and it was the august 
patronage ascribed to it that fixed the 
advertisement in my mind. Was the phrase 
introduced with the dance, or had it any 
previous history ? Has any one a dated copy 
of the original dance music ? I shall be thank- 
ful for prompt answers, or indications where 
they can be seen in print. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
[Baek has appeared in *N. & on the song, 
which was printed in full at 108. iv. 208 by Mr. 
Apatr Fitz-Grratp. L. L. K. printed in the same 
number some verses alluding to the Queen’s patron- 
age of the dance. See also 108. iii. 491; iv. 54. | 


AppIson AND PHItiep DORMER.— 
In Addison’s ‘ Campaign,’ published 14 Dec., 
1704, are the following lines (309-14) :-— 

O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 

How can I see the gay, the brave, the young, 

Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unsung ! 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breath, 

And, filled with England's glory, smiles in death. 
In the London Daily Courant, 21 Aug., 1704, 
is the following notice :— 

“We have received a list of the English otticers 
killed and wounded in the battle of Blenheim...... 


_ Of the Guards, Col. Philip Dormer, killed.” 
What were Addison’s relations with Dormer ? 


Of all the English officers who fell at Blen- 
heim, why should Col. Dormer alone be 
mentioned in The Campaign 

At 3S. xii. 206 appears an inquiry con- 
cerning the history of Dormer’s * youthful 
deeds.” I cannot find that this inquiry 
was ever answered. Possibly a new genera- 
tion of readers may be able to throw some 
light on Dormer’s career. 

Epwarp B. REep. 

Yale University. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

NEWBOLDs OF DERBYSHIRE.—In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries there 
existed in the district south of Sheffield and 
north of Chesterfield many families of this 
name, of which a few later attained some 


‘local importance. I am _ especially inter- 


ested in the Newbolds of Newbold, parish of 


Chesterfield, and the Newbolds of Hacken- 


glad of any information as to the origin, thorpe (Hackingthorpe), parish of Beighton, 
history, and date of this phrase, as applied both in Derbyshire. These families are now, I 
to a dance or otherwise. I can distinctly | believe, extinct in that district. Much infor- 
remember seeing, some time in the fifties, mation relating to them and their descend- 
in a provincial musicseller’s catalogue, the ants in America is already in my possession. 
advertisement “The new country dance |I should like to receive more, and should 

Pop goes the Weasel,’ introduced by Her also be glad to enter into communication 
Majesty Queen Victoria; the new [some | with English descendants, if any yet survive. 
term I forget] ‘La Napoléonienne,’ intro-| I should also be grateful for any informa- 
duced by her Imperial Majesty the Empress | tion leading to the discovery of manor rolls, 
Eugénie.” This was, I think, about the|deeds, and other records relating to the 
end of 1854 or in 1855, but the tune was|manors of Newbold and Beighton, co. 
already by that time whistled or yelled | Derby, and Handsworth, co. York. I have 


| 
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been able to discover no rolls of Beighton 

save the few preserved in the Record Office. 
Wm. ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLAND.— 
As to the head masters at their late Con- 
ference very wisely determined to adopt 
the continental pronunciation of Latin in 
English schools, the question is being dis- 
cussed whether Latin was ever in England 
pronounced in the continental way. Rash- 
dall (in his ‘ Universities in the Middle 
Ages,’ vol. ii. p. 594) states authoritatively 
that in the fifteenth century Englishmen 
then pronounced Latin in the continental 
way; Dr. Caius is cited as an authority for 
the statement that the melancholy change 
took place in his time. It is incredible, 
indeed, that Erasmus should have found 
himself able to converse with such facility 
with the University authorities in England, 
had he not found that they spoke Latin in 
the same way as himself. Coryat in his 
‘ Crudities,’ written at the end of the six- 
teenth century, laments the fact that he 
found himself unable to make himself under- 
stood when he spoke Latin in Italy, and sets 
forth explicitly the differences in the pro- 
nunciation of the two nations. This was 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
But Erasmus about 1500 talks freely with 
More, Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet, and it 
seems certain that Latin was the means of 
communication between them. Indeed, 
Erasmus finds himself obliged to apologize 
to one of his Dutch correspondents for writ- 
ing in Latin, alleging as an excuse his 
imperfect acquaintance with his own lan- 
guage. Milton taught Elwood the Quaker to 
pronounce Latin with the Italian pronuncia- 
tion, saying that it was most important to 
learn this pronunciation in order to be able 
to converse with foreigners. 

HERBERT A. STRONG. 

University, Liverpool. 


{Much on the subject has already appeared in |. 


‘N.& See 7S. xi. 484; xii. 36, 149, 209, 205; 
SS. vi. 146, 253, 489; 9S. vil. 351, 449.] 

* Haze.”—It is remarkable that the 
origin of haze, a mist, and of the adjective 
hazy, is wholly unknown. Dr. Murray shows 
that the adjective actually occurs in English 
earlier than the substantive. His earliest 
quotation is dated 1625, the sentence being : 
“The weather beeing thicke and hawsey, 
the winde high.” 

I have only just observed a remarkable 
passage in the Bremen ‘ Worterbuch’ of 
1767, which seems to show that we certainly 


borrowed the word from Low German ; 
perhaps it was picked up by our sailors in a 
German port. In vol. ii. p. 601 of that 
remarkable work, we read that the word 
Hase means, in the first place, a hare; and 
secondly, a stocking, like our English hose, 
But there is a third sense, used only in the 
phrase de Hase brouet,”’ 7.e., the Hase ” 
brews. I translate the whole sentence, as 
it is material :— 

* De Hase brouct, we say, when in summert, at 
eventide, a thick cloud suddenly spreads itself ever 
the earth, that does not rise high above the earth, 
but looks, at a distance, like water. A similar 
thick white cloud is also called Haze in English” 

This is surely a statement which requres 
examination. It is repeated, in similar 
terms, under the verb brouen, to brew, vol i. 
p. 145. We there find :— 

* De Hase brouet is said of a certain cloud, tlat 
suddenly rises thickly on the surface of the earth” 
What I desire to know is whether the phrase 
is still current in Low German; and if sq 
whether Hase means “ a hare,” or “ a stock 
ing,’ or anything else; and how does ¢ 
Hase brew ? WALTER W. SKEAT. 


‘ BIBLIOTHECA STAFFORDIENSIS.’—In 1894, 
through Mr. A. C. Lomax, printer, of Lich- 
field, 1 published the ‘ Bibliotheca Stafford- 
iensis’ in two sizes, viz., royal 4to and 
imperial 8vo. Since then, as opportunity 
has permitted, L have been collecting addi- 
tional matter, which it is proposed to issue in 
a supplementary volume, so as to complete 
to date. 

Remembering with pleasure and thankful- 

ness the assistance yourself and your corre- 
spondents gave whilst I was compiling the 
said work, I appeal once again that I may be 
permitted to avail myself of the pages of 
& to make some inquiries, and to 
bespeak the help (which has hitherto been 
so cheerfully given) of your numerous con- 
tributors; and I feel confident that I shall 
not appeal in vain. 
May I be permitted to state that copies 
of the ‘ Bibliotheca’ are in many libraries, 
and to beg that any one doing me the honour 
to reply will first look over the volume, so 
as to see its general scope ? 

Having made the above remarks, I wil} 
now outline my wants. 

1. Any information relative to any person 
born, sometime resident in, or taking title 
from any portion of Staffordshire. 

2. Bibliographical particulars relative to 
any publication (no matter on what subject) 
made by such persons, additional to what 
is already in the book. 
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3. Names and addresses of Staffordshire- 
born persons. 

4. Particulars of local newspapers, maga- 
zines, squibs, broadsides, or other transitory 
press issues, connected with the county, 
and of the printings of the following or other 
local printers. 

The year after each name is only approxi- 
mate ; some of these printers were probably 
at work earlier, as they certainly were later 
in most cases. 

First List. 
Adams, E., Burton-on-Trent, 184. 
Allbut, John & Son, Hanley, 1 Le 


Thomas 

> & Gibbs +, 1811-13. 
&Son 1838. 
Son & Hobson ,, = 


& Daniell 
Allen, Thos., Burslem, 1803. a was of Bank Top, 
Manchester, 1799. 
Amphlett, James, Hanley, 1817. 
Atkinson Bros. 1888. 
Bacon & Wilder, Uttoxeter, 1818. 
Bagguley, G. T., "Newcastle, 1889. 
Baker, Richard. Tamworth, 1818. 
Bakewell m Adams, Uttoxeter, 1834. 
Burton-on- Trent, 184]. 
Bamfor d, Edward, Ashbourne. — Anything on 
Statiordshire by him. 
Barford & Nevitt, Wolv 1852. 
Barker, George. Silverdale, 186: 4 
John W., Wolverhampton, 1887. 
> Alfred 1890. 
Bassford, $ Stephen, Bilston, 1818. 
Timothy ,, 1834. 
Bate (%), Fenton, 1836. 
Hanley, 1841. 
Bay vley,,John, 3 Newcastle, 


Beard, Joseph, 1834. 
Bebbington, James, Hanley, 1860. 
Beddows, John, Wolverhampton, 1850. 
Bell, George, Shelton, 1840. 
Bellamy, R. R., Burton-on-Trent, 1854. 
Besstiey & Wear, Shelton, 1823. 
Booth, Joshua, Wednesbury, 1818. 
Bourne, James, womersey, 1820. —Anything printed 
at Bemersley, 1820-4 
Bowering, Samuel, 1850. 
Brassington, Thomas, Uttoxeter, 1834. 
Bridgen, Wolv 1833. 
Br Wednesbury, 18 
.» Tipton, 1888. 
1868. 


F.S .. Uttoxeter, 1850. 
Brougham, Mar vy, Bur slem, 1834. 
Stephen ,, 1820. 
Bullock, Pes Hanley, 1818. 
Please reply direct to 
27, Ironmarket, Newcastle, Staffs. 


R. Sms. 


BLUE-WATER.”—This novel compound 
word, which is unknown to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
has lately appeared in such phrases as 
*blue-water school,’’ blue-water theories,” 
posing invariably as an adjective in 


substantives in that position. The word 
is, I believe, the invention of the last 
five years or so, and is due to some naval 
expert—perhaps Capt. Mahan. It embodies, 
I understand, a theory of naval defence. 
What, then, does it imply? As used at 
present, without a word of explanation, it 
is wholly unintelligible to the ordinary man, 
and ‘N. & Q.’ might get the name of its 
inventor before it is too late to recover it. 

A derivation from this technical use is a 
general reference like the following in the 
Introduction to Masefield’s book ‘ A Sailor’s 
Garland,’ in which I notice: ‘‘ One can find 
him [the poetic sailor] on blue-water ships 
at the present time.” 4. HIPPOCLIDEs. 


** ARMIGER ” :1® “ GENEROSUS,” &c. —I 
shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
can inform me of the proper English equiva- 
lents for the following Latin descriptions, so 
often to be met with in old parish registers, 
&c., viz., armiger, eques auratus, miles, 
generosus, ingenuus. 

[The use of the terms armiger and generosus is 
discussed at 7 S. x. 383, 445; xi. 97, 173, by Mr. 
ALBERT HARTSHORNE and others, but not the 
English equivalents | of the words. Srk HERBERT 
MAXWELL stated at 7 S. x. 93 that mi/es describes a 
knight, a baronet being designated mi/es baronettus. } 


Warp SURNAME: ITS ORIGIN.—What is 
the origin of the common surname Ward ? 
I have always understood it to be a pure 
English name with its usual meaning of 

“ouard.” But Mr. Moore, in his newly 
published book of ‘Manx Names,’ says 
that it comes from Mac-an-Bhaird, “son of 
the poet ” (the mac and the article "dropped, 
and bh pronounced as v or w). This may or 
may not be the case with the Manx name, 
but I can hardly suppose that the English 
surname has any such origin. 

C. S. JERRAM. 


* KINGSLEY’s StTanp.”—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information as to the 
expression “ Kingsley’s Stand,” as applied 
to the 20th Regiment ? Col. Kingsley was 
colonel of the regiment when it distinguished 
itself at the battle of Minden, 1 Aug., 1759. 
QUERIST. 


JouN AMmcorTs was admitted to West- 
minster School July, 1727, aged eleven. 
I should be glad to ascertain his parentage 
and any particulars of his career. 

G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE GEOFFRY WYATVILLE, son of 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville, the architect, exhibited 
an architectural picture at the Royal 


the odious modern style which piles up 


Academy in 1832. Was he an architect or 
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an artist ? I should be glad to know the 


date of his death. G. F.R. B. Replies. 
ANTIQUARIAN Society, BaTLey, YorxK- BELL-HORSES : PACK-HORSES. 
SHIRE.—The following occurs in the first (10 8. vi. 469; vii. 33.) 


volume of The Antiquary, April, 1880, p.183:| Tur practice of affixing bells to some 
‘An Antiquarian Society has been established at portion of the neck-harness of horses 
Batley, Yorkshire. The preliminary meeting was attached to carts and waggons is one that 
presided over by Mr. Yates and Mr. W. H. Hick, has long been in use in this country, and is 
7 whom the anceting was called together. still continued in some districts. But the 
They made a statement showing that the term " bell-horse was, however, more 
parish was very rich in ancient relics. Have generally applied to the leading animal of 
these gentlemen, or has the Society itself, @ String of pack-horses, to whose neck was 
published matter which would be useful suspended a single loud-sounding bell. The 
in a bibliography of Yorkshire ? | pack-animals were a special breed, and were 
J Hotpen MacMIcHaet. accustomed to carry heavy and bulky 

_,| weights of goods of every description—on a 
| wooden framework called a crook (long and 


/short); in packs, or in paniers; or, when 


tion, but no reply — Kat TOvVTO to the fields, in wooden or metal * pots,” 
Cl ppears 11 | for discharging their contents. In Japan 

ee ee chap. xli., a sack tied at the bottom was (is 7%) sub- 
where it is said to come from one of the stituted for the latter. By untying the 


ore Movels't Way of Abstract,’ “the manure dropped on the spot 
’ y Way of Abstract, | where it was wanted. A similar arrange- 


ment was at one time in use in Scotland ” 
‘ Of a Happy Life’), is the following:— ae Japan, by W. G. Dickson, 
“It isa Master-piece to draw Good out of Evil;! The bell-animal was not only the best 
— M4 the hel » of Virtue to improve Misfortunes animal in the troop, but, according to Mr. 
Chanter, was a common custom for any 
Can tien correspondent give the author | one wanting a good horse to go to our north 
of the Greek saying, or a reference to any country and buy the leader of a string of 
passage in Seneca which may be the original | pack-horses ” (Trans. Devon. Assoc., Vi. 
of the extract from L’Estrange ? 190). The bell served two separate and 
Rospert Prerpornr. | distinct purposes, acting both as a guide 
DvusourRDIEU AND ENGLAND Famittrs.— | to the rest of the troop, and as a warning to 
Can F. F. C., who wrote on the Dubordieu | the approaching traveller. 


family at 10 S. vi. 305, confirm or supple- The number of animals in a team varied 
ment the following imperfect genealogical considerably, and although they followed 
tree ? independently of each other, and were not 
Admiral Dubourdieu. bound to their fellows by traces or bonds of 
® any kind, they one after another, in single 
John a (fl. 1696). line, implicitly followed the leading horse, 
: : being guided solely by the sound of the 
rector of as ee ag bell which he wore, and which must have 
: clanged at every step he took. This is 
Mr. Bolton, Boulton,=Miss Dubourdieu. well expressed in some lines on * The Pack- 
or Bowden Horse’ that appeared in one of the peri- 
Miss © odicals in the middle of the eighteenth 

Tiss B(olton) ? century :— 
I spell the name as it is spelt on the title- rae Sone brakes and narrow paths they 


page of a book I once had, but cannot find| (er pine-clad forests, or the dreary fell ; 

—on the Theban Legion, by the Rev. John | No trusty pack-horse ever lags behind, 
Dubourdieu, chaplain to the Duke of Schom-| Led by the music of the deep-ton’d bell. 

berg. E. B. ENGLAND. A. striking illustration of the guiding 
High Wray, Ambleside. influence of the bell, even upon an extremely 
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long train of pack-animals, is thus recorded 
by J. KX. Lord in ‘ The Naturalist in Van- 
couver Island,’ &c. (1866) :— 

“Thave eighty-one mules and a bell-horse. To 
manage mules without a horse carrying a bell round 
its neck is perfectly impossible. ‘The bell-horse is 
always ridden ahead, and ra it goes the 


mules follow in single file.”—I. 


To this he adds an interesting account of 
the method adopted in crossing a wide 
stream, when, if a canoe is obtainable, 
“the bell-horse, deprived of his bell, is towed by 
the canoe across the stream; a packer, standing in 
the canoe, keeps ringing the bell violently,” 
when, after some hesitation, the mules 
“*dash into the water and swim towards the clang- 
ing bell......0n reaching the opposite side, when the 
horse’s feet touch the ground, the man again drops 
astride, and rides it out, ringing the all-potent bell 
with all his might.” 
Without a canoe the packer swims beside 
the animal, taking care to keep up the bell 
sound (i. 269-70). The team, according to 
its length, was under the care of one or more 
mounted men; but when, as for farm 
purposes, the animals were few only, the 
man in charge seated himself on the top of 
one of the loads. In the latter cases the 
bell-horse may have been dispensed with. 
We have to bear in mind that, with the 
exception of the main roads between cities 
and towns, the majority of the public road- 
ways in England, as late as the commence- 
ment of the last century, consisted of un- 
paved, ill-kept, narrow lanes, which could 
not be traversed by wheeled carriages of 
any kind. These lanes were frequently 
identical with the ancient trackways: 
those of Dartmoor are characterized by 
Mr. R. Burnard as “ narrow gullies dignified 
by the name of roads” (Trans. Dev. Assoc., 
xxxvil. 174). Travelling along them on 
horseback was attended with many dis- 
comforts, but the pedestrian had to suffer 
many additional difficulties and dangers. 
The condition of these lanes is noted by the 
Rev. J. Marriott in his ‘ Marriage is like a 
Devonshire Lane’ :— 
In the first place, tis long, and when you are in it. 
It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet ; 
For howe’er rough and dirty the road may be 
found, 
Drive forward you must, there is no turning round. 


For though ‘tis so long, it is not very wide, 

For two are the most that together can ride ; 

And e’en then ‘tis a chance but they get in a pother, 
And jostle and cross and run foul of each other. 


Then the banks are so high, to the left hand and 


right, 
That, ool shut up the beauties around them from 
sight. 


From time immemorial, and until a recent 
period—as late as 1840 in Shropshire—the 
sole method of transporting goods all over 
England was by pack-horses or mules, 
except in the vicinity of carriage by water. 
(The same method is still practised in many 
mountainous districts on the Continent.) 
Numerous entries relating to pack-horses 
will be found in the Domesday Record. 
According to Mr. Markland, “the persons 
of young scholars ” were frequently conveyed 
by pack-animals to the Universities from 
the north of England (Archeologia, xx. 460). 
In 1866 Sir J. Bowring remarked (Trans. 
Dev. Assoc., iii. 95) :— 

“It is within my recollection that there were 
many roads leading to important places in this very 
county (Devon) which no wheel carriage could pass, 
and where everything was conveyed on the backs of 
pack-horses, stumbling over the broken stones, and 
sometimes buried in the deep mud.” 

The disuse of pack-horses began when 
carts and waggons could be employed on 
the roads and unpaved roadways, both 
forms of conveying goods being frequently 
utilized by the same carrier, as shown in 
the following advertisement, transcribed 
from A. Brice’s Exeter paper in 1727 :— 

“George Gatehill, the Taunton Carrier to and 

from Exeter, who for several years past has 
practiced that employment with Pack Horses, not 
only continues such carriage, but now more com- 
modiously and securely to serve his Masters......with 
Conveyance of Goods of larger Weight and Bulk, 
drives Waggons also.” 
Long crooks were for the most part employed 
for holding the goods to be transported. 
These were secured one on either side of the 
back of the animal, and are thus fully. 
described by Mr. Elworthy :— 

**Long crooks...... consist of two long poles bent 
in ahalf circle of about eighteen inches in diameter, 
but with one end much longer than the other. A 
pair of these bent poles are kept about two feet 
apart and parallel to each other by five or more 
rungs. A frame so constructed forms one crook, 
and a pair of these pairs are slung on the pack- 
saddle pannier-wise. When in position the long 
ends of the crooks are upright, and are at least 
three feet above the horse's back. Being over five 
feet asunder, a very large quantity of hay, straw, 
or corn can be loaded on a pack-horse.”—* West 
Somerset Word-Book,’ 170. 

Short crooks, sometimes called ‘ crubs,” 
sufficed for barrels and for small heavy goods. 

The widespreading crooks, combined with 
the narrowness of the passage, will serve 
to show the danger to which a traveller, 
whether on foot or on horseback, would be 
subjected on encountering a gang of pack- 
horses in a narrow lane, especially at the 
close of the day ; and hence the importance 


of a warning of their approach being given 
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by the sound of the bell borne by the leading 
animal, so that a shelter of some kind might 
be sought without delay. C. Vancouver 
states :— 

‘The rapidity with which these animals descend 
the hills when not loaded, and the utter impossi- 
bility of passing loaded ones, require that the 
utmost caution should be used in loaning out of 
the way of the one, and exertion in keeping ahead 
ot the other. A cross-way fork in the road or 
gateway is eagerly looked for as a retiring spot to 
the traveller, until the pursuing squadron, or 
heavily loaded brigade, may have passed by.” 
*View of the Agriculture of Devon’ (1808), 370-71. 

Even the narrow bridges erected to 
enable the pack-animals to cross streams 
without wetting their burdens not only 
have low parapets, to prevent the chance 
of the crooks coming into contact with the 
stonework ; but, especially in the case of 
the bridge being a long one, the projecting 
piers have their external walls carried up 
level with the parapet, so as to form recesses 
where the wayfarer may find a temporary 
refuge. A good example of this kind of 
bridge crosses the Wye a short distance from 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, and adjoining the 
main road on the way to Ashford. 

The children’s jingle, ‘* Bell-horses, bell- 
horses, what time of day,” &c., is common to 
many counties. Curiously enough, it does 
not appear in that form in Halliwell’s 
‘Nursery Rhymes,’ where the first line 
commences, ** Good horses, bad horses,” &c. 

“The Pack-Horse”’ as an inn sign was 
formerly more frequent than it is at the 
present day; probably when wheeled 
carriages came into more general use it was 
Ghanged into that of “The Waggon and 
Horses.”” In Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ His- 
tory of Signboards’ the “ Bell and Horse,” 
* Bell and Black Horse,” and ‘ Horse 
and Dorsiter ” (dorsiter=a pannier ; accord- 
ing to the *E.D.D.’ it should be dorser or 
dosser) are mentioned, but not “ Bell- 
Horse,” although there were probably 
many examples of the last named in the 
eighteenth and preceding centuries. A house 
bearing this sign formerly occupied a site 
on Kelsall Hill, half way between Chester 
and Northwich. It appears to have been 
the only *‘house of call” between those 
places. T. N. BrusHrietp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


CarpDINAL MEzzoranTI (10 S. vii. 6, 57).— 
If, as we are taught, an infant is one who 
cannot speak, a Mezzofanti may be supposed 
to justify his name if he can deliver himself 
in half the languages which are worthy of 
being known. 


In Murray’s ‘ Yorkshire ’ (p. 238) the Rev. 
J. Oxlee, rector of Molesworth, Hants, 
is said to have mastered 120 languages and 
dialects ; but what use he made of them all 
L do not know. He was a native of Guis- 
borough, who died in 1854, when, half-way 
between seventy and eighty, he was batten- 
ing on a benefice of 2281. a year. 

Another polyglot gentleman resident in 
Yorkshire was but a bad second to Mr. 
Oxlee. This was Dr. Mawer, whose epitaph 
at Middleton Tyas is thus set down in 
Whitaker’s * Richmondshire ’ (vol. i. p. 234) : 

“This Monument rescues from Oblivion the 
Remains of the Rev’ John Mawer, D.D., late 
Vicar of this Parish, who died Nov. 18, 1763, 
aged 60: as also of Hannah Mawer, his Wife, who 
died Dect 1766, aged 72, buried this 
Chancel. They were persons of eminent W orth. 
The Doctor was descended from the Royal Family 
ot Mawer, and was inferior to none of his illustrious 
Ancestors in personal Merit, being the greatest 
Linguist this nation ever produced. He was able 
to speak and write twenty-two Languages, and 
particularly excelled in the Eastern Tongues, in 
which he proposed to His Royal Highness, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, to whom he was firmly attached, 
to propagate the Christian Religion in the Abissinian 
Empire. A great and noble Design, which was 
frustrated by the Death of that amiable Prince, to 
the great Mortification of this excellent Person, 
whose Merit, meeting no Reward in this W orld, 
will, it is to be hoped, receive it in the next from 
the Being which Justice only can influence.” 

According to ‘Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian’ (vol. ii. pp. 158, 159), Dr. Karl 
Tausenau, who strove to teach me German 
in the fifties, was only to be excelled by 
Mezzofanti; but as to that, I think the Old 
Bohemian was misled by his enthusiasm. 
He wrote that Dr. Tausenau was 
‘‘one of the best and soundest classical scholars of 
our time, no mean Orientalist, and a fluent accurate 
speaker of seven European languages — German, 
Czech, Italian, French, English, Magyar, and Dutch 
to wit......English he spoke with rare fluency. Ata 
ereat international meeting held in London in 1851 
he interpreted to the English section currente 
/ingud (it the expression may pass) the speeches 
made in five different languages !~a feat which I 
never heard achieved before or since.” 

Str. SwiTHIN. 

‘** Mony A PICKLE MAKS A MICKLE” (10S 
vi. 388, 456; vii. 11).—As meikle” and 
‘**muckle” are simply variants, it is altogether 
futile to attempt the task of assigning them 
separate and distinctive functions. ‘‘ Does 
not ‘mickle’ or ‘ meickle,’’’ we are asked, 
“usually indicate quantity, while ‘muckle’ 
refers to size?” ‘‘ Meickle,” as irrelevant, 
may be left out of the question, to which 
in its modified form a directly negative 
answer falls to be given. In translating 


‘ Mneid,’ v. 150, Gavin Douglas uses the 
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phrase “ meikle hillis,” having undoubtedly 
size, and not quantity, in his mind’s eye; 
and the same may be said of the “twa 
great mekle bord-claithis of dornik,’” duly 
specified in Thomson’s ‘Inventories and 
other Records of the Royal Wardrobe and 
Jewelhouse,’ p. 150. Quantity or extent, 
on the other hand, is indicated by the use 
of ‘“‘ muckle ” in Ramsay’s proverb, “ Little 
wit in the head makes muckle travel to the 
feet.” With regard to Burns’s practice, it 
is necessary to point out again, as was 
recently done in discussing another matter, 
that it is perilous to draw conclusions from 
a partial examination of facts. We are 
offered, for instance, the ‘‘ meikle corn and 
beer ” (sic) of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ to prove 
that the poet chooses “meikle”’ in pre- 
ference to ‘‘muckle” when he wishes to 
express quantity, and we are left to infer 
that he would not use the same form when 
speaking of size. This, however, is an 
entirely untenable assumption, as may be 
seen by reference to the ‘‘ meikle stane ” 
(also in ‘ Tam o’ Shanter ’) “‘ whare drucken 
Charlie brak’s neck-bane.’’ Then, besides 
““the muckle devil,” muckle house,”’ 
and “a muckle pity ” (advanced in evidence 
of the contention that “‘ muckle ” is Burns’s 
favourite epithet for size), we have “the 
meikle devil wi’ a woodie”’ in the Elegy on 
Henderson, ‘‘ the meikle black deil”’ in the 
Exciseman song, “the wee stools o’er the 
mickle ” in the ‘ Address to the Toothache’ ; 
and so on. Everything, indeed, tends to 
show that standard Scottish authors, early 
and late, use these variant forms indis- 
criminately, provincial practice and momen- 
tary predilection serving, no doubt, to some 
extent to determine their particular choice. 
THOMAS Bayne. 


Mr. Jonas may like to be reminded that 
the sections of the ‘N.E.D.’ dealing with 
both “pickle” and ‘“mickle” are now 
issued. The latter (dated 1 Jan., 1907) 
treats “mickle” and ‘“‘muckle” as the 
same word. Q. V. 


The forms “ meikle,” mickle,”’ muckle,” 
are one word. Local pronunciation accounts 
for the different spellings. Regarding a 
usage of this kind Burns is not a reliable 
guide. His father was from the east coast, 
north of the Tay, where the dialect is very 
different from that of Ayrshire. When a 
countryman removes to a new county his 
dialect, is the last thing he changes. If 
children are given him in his new abode, 
they are influenced by their father’s dialect, 
sometimes to such an extent that in a com- 


pany of school children one has only to 
hear these “* foreigners ” speak a few words, 
and they are identified immediately. In 
one case the influence of a Border dialect 
was known to affect the speech and intona- 
tion of a family in another county to the 
third generation. “ Muckle” is the form 
commonly heard where Norse influence is 
strong, but is not confined to these districts, 
and is met with in counties where “‘ meikle ” 
and “mickle” are heard. ‘‘ Puckle” is 
similarly related to “ pickle ”’—the latter 
being sometimes used by folk who aspire 
to a little “superiority,” the former being 
the cherished mouthful of those who pride 
themselves on their contempt for all affecta- 
tion. Here is a verse by Alexander Logan, 
who was born in Edinburgh in 1833, and 
lived there most of his life :— 
Weel, it disna matter mickle, 
Nannie soon will be this way ; 
She mair cannie wields the sickle, 
Still for a’ that cuts maist hay. 

North of the Forth the last two words of 
the first line would generally be pronounced 
maitter muckle.” H. 


“The muckle Tam!” was a@ not un- 
common expression in the South of Scotland 
in the days of my youth, to indicate a well- 
meaning, but blundering man. Ww. S. 


As bearing upon the use of the word 
“mickle,” I may mention that there are 
two adjacent villages near Derby called 
respectively ‘‘ Mickleover” and “ Little- 
over.” To 


Romvey’s ANCEsTRY (10 8S. vii. 9, 
—Kirkland is a township in the parish of 
Garstang, in Lancashire. In the church is 
a brass plate :— 

“In memory of Henry Abbot, of Garstang, who 
died 25 March, 1671, in the 25 year of his age, 

Henry Abbot dead ; 

This living song doth sing : 

‘Over hell [doe triumph; 

O! death, where is thy sting ?’” 
Henry FISHWICK. 


A KwnicHTHoop oF 1603 (10 8S. vi. 181, 
257, 474; vii. 16, 54).—At the last reference 
but one Mr. CHAMBERS courteously corrects 
what he says is an inaccuracy on my part. 
Having never personally looked into the 
genealogy of the Newdigate family, I have 
no intention nor desire to challenge Mr. 
CHAMBERS’s corrections. As stated at the 
time, the information in question was com- 
municated to me (unasked) by @ specialist 
whom I believed to be trustworthy, and 
whose statements scarcely seemed to call 
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for independent verification on my _ part. 
The occasion was a private monograph 1 
compiled on Count Tallard’s exile in Not- 
tingham 200 years ago, when that eminent 
Frenchman lodged with the head of the 
Nottingham Newdigates. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Masor oF Capri (10 8. vii. 27).— 
This gallant [rishman was wounded at the 
battle of Maida, in Calabria, 4 July, 1806, 
in which the French under General Regnier 
were defeated by the British under Major- 
General Sir John Stuart. Major Hamill’s 
** judicious conduct ” in the field on a later 
occasion is noted by Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Bryce, R.E., in a dispatch dated 8 Sept., 
1808. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


+,’ Harp or Sort (10 8. vi. 129, 190, 
236).—I1 lately found that in the family 
name Gifford the G was hard in Ullenhall, 
near Henley-in-Arden, Warwick, while it is 
soft, I believe, in Bishopswood, near Bre- 
wood, Staffs. T. NICKLIN. 


SPLITTING FIELDS OF LcE (10 S. iv. 325, 
395, 454, 513; v. 31, 77).—The following 
passage is from Sven Hedin’s * Through 
Asia,’ 1898, vol. i. p. 160. It refers to Lake 
KXara-kul in the Pamirs, a saline sheet of 
water, with an area of 120 to 150 square 
miles :— 

“We rode across the ice about three miles due 
west from the island, then stopped and set about 
sounding the depth of the western basin. The 
normal tension of the ice was of course the same in 
every quarter. Our riding over it naturally dis- 
turbed the equilibrium, by increasing the downward 
pressure. As we moved along, every step the 
horses took was accompanied by peculiar sounds. 
One moment there was a growling like the deep 
bass notes of an organ, the next it was as thinah 
somebody were thumping a big drum in the * flat 
below,’ then came a crash as though a railway- 
carriage door were being banged to ; then as though 
a big round stone had been flung into the lake. 
These sounds were accompanied by alternate 
whistlings and whinings; whilst every now and 
again we seemed to hear far - off submarine ex- 
plosions. At every loud report the horses twitched 
their ears and started, whilst the men glanced at 
one another with superstitious terror in their faces. 
lhe Sarts believed that the sounds were caused by 
‘big tishes knocking their heads against the ice.’ 
But the more intelligent Kirghiz instructed them 
that there were no fish in Kara-Kul. Then when I 
asked them what was the cause of the strange 
sounds we heard under the ice, and what was going 
on there, they answered, with true Oriental phlegm, 


*Khoda Villadi’ (‘God alone knows !). 

In The Morning Post, 31 Dee., 1906, an 
article on ‘ Winter Joyance’ speaks of the 

_“wide frozen waterways” of Canada, 


“under which a deep, mysterious booming 
—as it were the reverberating knell of a 
thousand-ton gun—is heard now and again.” 
In England, on the tidal Trent, the ice, 
fractured as it is forming by the up-rush of 
water from the Humber twice a day, finally 
freezes into a very rough surface, “like a 
lot of stone slabs chucked together any 
way.” An old man bred up not far from 
the river informs me that he has more than 
once heard the thundering of the ice at East 
Butterwick when the thaw began after a 
severe blast.” NES 


Letters recently published in The Morning 
Post afford information illustrative of the 
words of Lowell and Wordsworth which 
were the subject of comment at the refer- 
ences given above. In a letter printed in 
the issue of 7'he Morning Post for 3 January 
inquiry was made whether the writer of an 
article on the delights of a Canadian winter, 
which had appeared in a previous issue, 
could explain the ‘* deep, mysterious boom- 
ing” described as being “heard now and 
again’? coming from the frozen waterways. 
The Morning Post of 7 January contained 
the following replies, the first of which is 
from the pen of the writer of the article 
which gave occasion for the inquiry :— 

Srr.—The tremendous sound to which reference 
was made in * Winter Joyance’ has never yet, so 
far as | know, been scientifically explained. I have 
heard it many times not only on large ice-bound 
lakes in Canada, but also in England—e.y., when 
skating at night in the early eighties on Holling- 
worth Lake, a big reservoir near Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, and on that occasion the noise was 
somewhat terrifying to the mind of a boy without 
previous experience of such portents. In no single 
Instance was a thaw imminent ; indeed, more often 
than not the frost was tightening its grip on the 
waters. In Canada the beginning of a ‘cold 
snap” is sometimes marked by this booming ; the 
alteration in the volume of the covering of ice may 
cause the formation of a great crack (which may be 
miles long), and this ** ice-quake ” has its thunder. 
At other times, it may be, harmonic vibrations are 
set up by a rapid change in temperature and the 
sound is produced—just as in the case of a sheet of 
iron when shaken. The theory of escaping gases is 
certainly not a good working hypothesis on which 
to base an explanation. The winter of Western 
Canada has other weird noises not easily explained ; 
for example, the ‘noise of a going in the sky” (to 
translate a Cree term), which is mentioned, by the 
way, in ‘Lorna Doone,’ and certainly does suggest 
the passing by of a company of ululating demons. 
Thope ‘* Devon Prior” will succeed in obtaining a full 
and complete scientific explanation.—Yours, &c., 

Jan. 5. EK. B. Ospory. 

Str,—In reply to a letter signed ‘‘ Devon Prior.” 
I write to say that when I was a girl and lived with 
my father in Canada he went every Sunday after- 
noon from Three Rivers across the St. Lawrence 
River for a service at a place called Nicolay, and I 
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accompanied him in a canoe in summer and a sleigh 
in winter. I shall never forget my first winter 
crossing of the river and my fear when the ice 
cracked, and boomed like ‘ta thousand-ton gun” 
indeed. I thought we must all go hopelessly to the 
hottom, but our old Canadian coachman smiled at 
my alarm, assuring us that there was anything but 
a cause for fear, as such sounds were the strongest 
proof of the security of the ice—and such proved 
to be the case. Why, I leave for explanation to the 
men _ of science, having only the power to give you 
the fact.—Yours, &e., R. S. M. 

Jan. 5. 

These letters are, I think, worthy of 
reproduction in‘ N. & Jarra, 


“THE Times,’ 1962 (10 S. i. 470).—There 
was an earlier squib of a similar kind, viz., 
in 1850, “The Times Newspaper, as it may 
be in 1950,’ printed by John Such, of No. 1, 
Norman Terrace, Wandsworth Road, in the 
parish of Clapham, and published by him 
at his office, 29, Budge Row, Watling Street ; 
sold by Newman & Co., 48, Watling Street, 
London. It covered four pages, and the 
price was 6d. The Parliamentary intelli- 
‘gence includes reports from the House of 
Peeresses and the House of Ladies. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench appears under that 
name; but judge, counsel, and jury are 
clockwork automata. Some fun is made 
at the expense of old Henry Widdicombe. 

RicHarpb H. THORNTON. 


or Kent’s CHItpREN (10 S. vii. 
48).—The Duke was at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, from May, 1794, till August, 1800, 
Madame de St. Laurent living openly with 
him ; but she certainly had no children at 
that time. Three members of the French 
Canadian family of De Salaberry owed 
everything to the friendship and patronage 
of Madame de St. Laurent, but in their 
letters to her and to their own family down 
to 1815 they make no reference to any 
children. But the Duke had children by 
Miss Green, Miss Gay, and other fair but 
frail damsels, and Lewis Melville may have 
thought them the children of Madame de 
St. Laurent. M. N. G. 


The father of Constance Kent (Road 
Murder, 1860) was said to be a son of the 
late Duke of Kent. Wma. H. Peet. 


Rev. R. (10 vii. 8). —The 
author of ‘ Antiquitates Bremetonacenses ’ 
was the son of Arthur Rauthmel, husband- 
man, and was born at Lees, in Yorkshire. He 
took his B.A. degree at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1713, and was afterwards 
perpetual curate of Whitewell in Bowland. 
He was buried at Chipping (co. Lanc.), 


15 May, 1743, and was at the time of his 
death still curate of Whitewell. 
The Rauthmell family was settled 
Lees in the seventeenth century. 
HENRY FISHWICK. 


“THe HIGHLANDER” (10 8. vii. 47, 
92).—Cox. MALet thinks I “ see the features 
of a Lowlander in the fact of these effigies 
being clean shaved.” Not at all. I said 
that their clean-shaved faces had Lowland 
features. The type is that of such dis- 
tinguished Scots as Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Alexander Cockburn or General Andrew 
Wauchope—and the type is easily detected 
on account of the absence of beard. 

Oc 

“Miris”’ (10 S. vii. 68).—Dr. BraDLEy 
is quite right in supposing that mitis-green 
and mitis-casting have etymological 
connexion. The former is from Mitis, the 
name of the Vienna manufacturer who dis- 
covered it in 1814. The latter—according 
to Brockhaus, Konversations - Lexikon,’ 
Jubilee edition—is from Latin mitis, ** soft,” 
no doubt on account of the fluidity which 
this process gives to the molten metal. 

Jas. PLATT, Jun. 


at 


* Moke,” A Donkey (10 S. vii. 68).— 
L remember an epic poem published in 1844 
called *‘ Duck-legged Dick had a Donkey,’ 
in which the term in question appears 
several times ; author unknown ; publisher, 
J. Catnach, Monmouth Street, Seven Dials. 
Though not so long as Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ it 
is too long for the columns of ‘N. & Q. 
One verse recorded the fact that “the 
moke was sent to the greenyard ” during the 
period of its master’s imprisonment for dis- 
orderly conduct, and died for want of the 
necessaries of life. The owner afterwards 
bought “‘A new moke and a hamper for 
17 bob and a kick ” (17s. 6d.) ; but through 
deficiency of vision and means of locomotion 
“the new moke” *‘ was as quiet as the one 
that was dead.” Cum multis aliis. 

WALTER SCARGILL. 


But a few days ago I read in 5 S. x., Xi. 
or xii. the paragraph sought by Dr. BRaDLEY 
I have endeavoured to find my way back to 
it, but the quest has been unsuccessful. 

St. 


IL can remember seeing, more than sixty 
years ago—perhaps in 1842—in a penny illus- 
trated paper, a rude engraving of a row in 
St. Giles’s, called ‘ A General Strike.” One 
of the actors in it suggested having the 
moke in court, as he witnessed the whole of 
the business. ‘‘The magistrate, however, 
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declined taking the evidence of the donkey.” 

This fixes the use of the word ten years 

earlier than 1851. JoHN PrckFrorD,: M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


* ” (108. vii. 68).—If this word 
is not a corrupt metathesis of muwallad, or 
a mot savant from mulatus, can it be that 
the termination is the Baskish diminutive 
to, tto, cho, tcho, added to mula 2. The Basks 
have been so fond of taking Romance words 
into their vocabulary, and have had so 
much influence in the Spanish colonies, 
that such an origin does not seem impossible, 
though their own word for mule is mando. 
A half-caste may be said to be * adopted ” 
into one of two races. E. 8. Dopcson. 

Oxtord. 


RoyvaL SCHOOL, HOUGHTON-LE- 
SPRING (10 8. vii. 68).—In a list of eminent 
scholars who were educated at Kepier 
School, given in Nicholas Carlisle’s ‘ Gram- 
mar Schools in England and Wales,’ are the 
names of Christopher Hunter, the distin- 
guished physician, concerning whom see 
Surtees’s Durham’ and Nichols’s * Literary 
Anecdotes’; and William Romaine, the 
eminent divine and writer (see Rose’s 
Biog. Dict.’). 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHakEt. 


“Wrorn” (10 S. vii. 67).—The note 
showing that Shakespeare and others used 
wroth as a substantive, and that wrath has 
been used as an adjective, is useful and much 
to the point. But it is, as usual, a question 
ot chronology and dialect. Before 1500, 
I can find no such examples in the Midland 
dialect. On the contrary, the A.-S. wrath, 
adj.. became, regularly, the M.E. wrooth or 
wroth, as used by Chaucer at least twenty 
times (L give the references in my Glossary). 
But the A.-S. wraththe, sb., with long ae, 
became the M.E. wraththe, wratthe, wrathe, 
as in Chaucer, at least seven times; and 
was accompanied by the verb wratthen or 
wrathen, to be angry, used by Chaucer at 
least five times. But, as time went on, 
contusion set in; and that is why Shake- 
speare and Butler use the sb. in a form 
which, in Chaucer’s time and dialect, would 
have been inadmissible. It is perhaps 
worth mention that in Barbour the adj. is 
wrath, and the sb. is wreth; as also in 
Hampole’s Psalter, which is likewise in the 
Northern dialect. WaLTerR W. SKEAT. 


ApMIRAL BENBOW’s (10 S. vii. 7, 
55).—The recent disastrous earthquake in 


‘vol. vii. (Jan., 1902-—Oct., 1903), p. 


out of place to record under this heading 
the inscription to the memory of Admiral 
Benbow which was placed over his grave: 
in the church of St. Andrew, Kingston, 
Jamaica. I copied it recently as follows. 
from The Leisure Hour of 17 Jan., 1863 :— 

Here lyeth Interred the body 

of Iohn Benbow Esq? Admiral 

of the White a true pattern of 

English Courage who lost hys life 

in defence of hys Queene and 

Country November ye 4" 1702 

in the 52" year of hys age 

by a wound in hys leg received 

in an engagement with 

Mons. Du Casse, being much 

lamented. 
Besides the above inscription the slab con- 
tains the crest and coat of arms of Admiral. 
Benbow ; but of these I have no record. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Vintne Famity (10 8. vii. 28).—William 
and Henry Vining were brothers of Frederick 
and James Vining. Fanny Vining married 
Charles Gill (manager of the Lynn, Ipswich, 
and other theatres). who was very much 
her senior. On one occasion she acted at 
Windsor Castle under her married name. 
She went to America in the fifties, and 
continued there. Gill died in this country 
in 1869. Wma. DovuGctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


BisHop Istanp, SoutrH Paciric (10 
vii. 69).—There is no island so named in 
the Macquarie group. The rocks south of 
Macquarie Island (discovered 1811) are the 
Bishop and Clerk and the Judge and Clerk. 
If Mr. MicHeE rt will consult the older charts. 
of the Central Pacific, he will find in the 
Kingsmill group an island named after 
Capt. Charles Bishop, of the brig Nautilus, 
who discovered this chain in 1799. The 
island subsequently received the names of 
Blaney and Sydenham ; its native name is. 
Nanouti. There is also a Bishop’s Rock 
in the Bonin group, N.W. Pacific, discovered 
by Capt. Bishop in 1796. 
E. A. PETHERICK. 
Streatham. 


Wvyserton, Lincs (10 8S. vii. 69).—There- 
is a valuable description of this church, with 
illustrations of the exterior and of the 
‘** handsome octagonal font,” in ‘ An Account 
of the Churches in the Division of Holland 
in the County of Lincoln,’ with sixty-nine 
illustrations, Boston, 1843. The name was. 
also spelt Wibertune; see Lincs N. ae 


Jamaica reminds me that it may not be | Wyberton church bells are somewhat famous 
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in that part of the county. The custom 
survives of tolling twelve strokes of the 
passing-bell for a man, nine for a woman, 
‘and three for a child; peals are rung on 
Christmas morning, either at an early hour 
or later ; and the ** Vestry Bell ” (the treble 
or one of the small bells of the ring) is rung 
as a summons to attend a vestry. See ‘ The 
Church Bells of the County and City of 
Lincoln,’ by Thomas North, F.8.A., 1882, 
pp. 183, 221, 257. At p. 763 are given the 
inscriptions on the three bells. 

In the first volume of The Antiquary, 
April, 1880, p. 183, it is noted that 
“some interesting archeological discoveries have 
been recently made at the church of Leodegar, in 
Wyberton, Lincolnshire, during the work of clear- 
ing preparatory to the restoration of the fabric, 
which is about to be carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A.” 

Leodegarius (St. Leger), Bishop of Autun, 
and martyr, was killed by Ebroin, Mayor 
of the Palace, in 678. His martyrdom is 
still commemorated in St. Leger’s Wood, 
the scene of his death. See further Smith’s 
“Christian Antiquities.’ 

J. MacMIcHaet. 


There is a short notice of St. Leodegar’s, 
Wyberton, in ‘Reports and Papers’ of 
Associated Architectural Societies, vol. x. 
p. 191. It was among the churches which 
the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society 
visited from Boston in 1870. Murray has 
also an interesting paragraph concerning it 
in the ‘ Handbook for Lincolnshire,’ p. 122. 

St. 


LittLEtTon’s ‘History or Istineton’ 
(10 8S. vii. 70).—Mr. E. E. Newton, in his 
interesting query about this fragmentary 
publication, refers to the little book by 
Samuel Lewis, jun., ‘ Islington as It Was and 
as It Is,’ published by John Henry Jackson 
(an old friend of my family’s) at 21, Pater- 
noster Row, and Islington Green, in 1854. 
It may be useful to add that another writer, 
bearing the same patronymic as the author 
in question (one Thomas Lewis), wrote ‘A 
Retrospect of the Moral and_ Religious 
State of Islington during the last Forty 
Years,’ published by Ward & Co., 27, Pater- 
noster Row, and Kk. J. Ford, Islington, in 
1842. 

The earliest reference to Islington I have 
met with is a broadside published in 1684, 
named ‘A Morning Ramble; or, Islington 
Wells Burlesqt,’ printed in London by 
George Crown for an anonymous author. 

Amongst rare little books upon Islington 
I possess a reprint (by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., 


1861) of ‘Islington Wells; or, the Three- 
penny Academy,’ printed in London for 
E. Richardson, 1691—a very broad poem 
indeed. I know of two others entitled 
respectively ‘A Walk to Islington, with a 
Description of the New Tonbridge,’ and 
‘ sop from Islington,’ both of which poems 
are dated 1699. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


ApAms’s MusEuM, KINGSLAND Roap (10 
8. vi. 306).—In my note I was only able to 
suggest that a catalogue of this “ collection 
of curiosities and rarities” had been pub- 
lished, but it is now possible to be more 
definite, as there was a copy in George 
Daniel’s library. In Sotheby’s catalogue 
of the sale (July, 1864) of that remarkable 
collection it occurs in lot 296 :— 

* Catalogue of the Rarities to be seen at Adams’s 
at the Royal Swan in the Kingsland Road, very 
scarce, 1756. Catalogue of Rarities to be seen at 
Don Saltero’s Coffee-House in Chelsea, n.d. Calf 
extra, g. €., in one vol. Svo.” 

The volume was bought by Boone for 
10s. 6d. It would provide interesting 
reading if it were possible to trace its present 
whereabouts. That the original and the 
parody should be bound together was 
essential. Robins’s sale catalogue of the 
“Classic Contents of Strawberry Hill” 
should be accompanied by a copy of Croker’s 
‘The Great Sale at Goosebery Hall with 
Puffatory Remarks.’ ALeck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Rowe’s ‘ SHAKESPEARE’ (10 S. vii. 69).— 
At first sight it is not, one is inclined to 
think, very probable that the only plays to 
be illustrated should be the six doubtful 
ones. That of itself, though not conclusive, 
lends some weight to the conjecture that 
Mr. Tupor’s copy is imperfect. A reference 
to Mr. Sidney Lee’s biography of Shake- 
speare and Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Manual’ does not throw much light on the 
subject, as in the former work there is no 
mention of there being any illustrations to 
Rowe’s edition, and the latter merely states 
that it is “the first small edition and the 
first with plates.” 

In his edition of Charles Lamb’s works 
Mr. Lucas gives a reproduction of one of 
the plates from Rowe’s ‘Shakespeare’ 
(‘Troilus and Cressida’), to which Lamb 
alludes in his Elian essay ‘ My First Play.’ 
Mr. Lucas, however, gives no indication as 
to the edition of the plays from which it was 
taken. 

More conclusive evidence is perhaps to be 
found in a catalogue issued by Messrs. John 
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& Edward Bumpus last December, in which 
one of the items is Rowe’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s works (7 vols., including the rare 
volume of the ‘ Poems,’ 1709-10). This is 
stated to contain ‘numerous _ plates,” 
besides the engraved frontispiece and vignette 
portrait. The six mentioned by Mr. Tupor 
would hardly come under that description, 
so that L am afraid his copy must be an 
imperfect one, so far at least as the illus- 
trations are concerned. 
8S. BurreERWORTH. 


It is apparent that Mr. Tupor’s set of the 
1709 edition is very imperfect. The fact 
of a book showing no trace of the removal 
of leaves is a somewhat untrustworthy test 
of its completeness. It is very easy to 
remove plates or pages when rebinding, and 
oceasionally books are actually imperfect 
when they first leave the publishers. The 
edition in question to be entire should 
exhibit a frontispiece portrait and a full-page 
plate before every play. Perfect sets can 
be consulted at the British Museum and at 
the Bodleian. Birmingham and Cambridge 
also possess sets. Wa. JAGGARD. 


J. L. Tooxe (10 8. vi. 469).—Possibly the 
following may be of some use :— 


“It was at the Haymarket Theatre on the 22nd 
of July. 1852, or rather on the 28rd of that month, 
that he [Toole] made his first essay as an actor, the 
oecasion being the benefit of the stage-manager Mr. 
Frederick Webster......an evening’s entertainment 


of extraordinary length ...... *The Merchant of 
Venice’ in four acts; then a concert; and next the 


comedy, in three acts, of ‘Mind Your Own Busi- 
ness, with the entire strength of the Haymarket 
Company; followed by * Keeley worried by Buck- 
stone’; and at nearer one oclock than_twelve, 
‘Toole, as Simmons, in ‘The Spitalfields Weaver,’ 
must have made his first acquaintance with the 
London stage as a regular actor.” Representative 
Actors,” by W. Clark Russell, 1888, p. 423. 

Mr. Russell gives the above from “a 
correspondent,” not named. It is not 
clear whether the correspondent speaks 
of Toole’s first appearance as a regular 
actor at any theatre or at a London theatre. 
If the MS. note quoted by Mr. BuLiocu 
and the account given above are both true, 
it is curious that Toole’s first appearance of 
all and his first London appearance as a 
professional actor should have both been 
on * benefit *’ nights. 

In the obituary notice in The Times of 
31 July, 1906, is the following :— 

“Mr. Toole, at the age of 20, appeared for one 
night at the Ipswich theatre, and joined a dramatic 
club at the Walworth Institute. It was there that 
he made the acquaintance of his firm friend and 
admirer, Charles Dickens, who had heard of his 


talent and had come to see him act...... It was 
shortly after Dickens had tirst seen him at Walworth 
that Mr, Toole took a holiday in Dublin, where 
Charles Dillon, the manager of the Queen's Theatre, 
persuaded him to act Simmons in ‘The Spital- 
fields Weaver.’ What correspondence had passed 
between Toole and Dillon before the choice of 
Dublin as a holiday-resort we are not told. At any 
rate, Mr. Toole’s success was immediate, and from 
that moment he became a professional actor.” 
After a few lines about his doings in Ireland 
and Scotland, The Times says :— 
_ 1854 he made his tirst professional appearance 
in London, at the St. James’s Theatre, then under 
the management of Mrs. Seymour.” 
“The Dramatic Peerage,’ by Erskine Reid 
and Herbert Compton, 1892, says (p. 218) 
that Toole ‘“‘made his appearance at the 
old Theatre at Ipswich... .1852.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Society in the Country House, By T. H. S. E 


Tuts is just the book to afford delight to the 
readers of ‘N.& Q.,” for Mr, Escott has in its pages 
condensed the social experience and observations. 
of a lifetime as well as the literary work of several 
years. In his dedicatory preface to Major Molineux 
he states that, ‘‘whenever it has been chrono- 
logically possible, the country houses mentioned 
are confined to those with which I am personally 
acquainted. Describing, therefore, chiefly, so far 
as was possible, persons and places actually visited 
by me, as a native of the south-west of England, I 
have naturally dwelt most on ground familiar from 
its earliest associations.” Mr. Escott maintains 
that the country house only began to exist between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, the true 
founders being the franklins or squires, in whose 
homes there was food and talk to suit all tastes 
“The men had their politics; the ladies learned 
what were the latest novelties and vagaries in 
dress.” At that time classes in the community were 
not separated from each other by the modern gulfs 
and all persons of liberal calling or education were 
at least mutually as well known among themselves 
as members of a modern club. The franklin‘'s 
hospitalities made him a power in the land, and he 
was far too wise a man to let them exceed his 
means. No one was welcomed with greater con- 
sideration than the doctor, and the guests would 
frequently receive from him remedial drugs, which 
he would produce from the recesses of his ample 
cloak. The length of the doctor’s visit was not 
subject to restriction, but the ecclesiastic had to 
content himself with three days, lest he should be 
tempted to stay away too long from his spiritual 
cure. 

In treating on ‘The Fashionable South Downs’ 
Mr. Escott shows how prolific Stanmer has been 
in its social offspring: Brighton and the Pavilion 
were both its children. From these descended 
Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, and West Dean. It 
was on Sunday, the 7th of September, 1783, that the 
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heir-apparent, induced by his Stanmer hosts, 
visited Brighthelmstone, and there was a great 
display of fireworks that night on the Steine, on the 
site now occupied by the Pavilion Parade and 
Prince’s Street. In three years the Pavilion was 
completed, and Brighton’s royal patron at once 
began to ‘*make things hum.” Mr. Escott points 
out that the pedestrian competitions of the Stock 
Exchange are a revival of a Georgian fashion. The 
Regent set the pace for riding matches between the 
Old Steine and his London palace. ‘‘ He himself 
rode the double journey in ten hours,” and that feat 
was surpassed by an officer of the Light Dragoons, 
who ‘trode from Brighton to Westminster on the 
same horse in three hours and twenty minutes, 
stopping only at Reigate to take a glass of wine, 
pouring the rest of the bottle down his horse’s 
throat.” One of the amusements of the Prince was 
to bring down pigeons with rifle-bullets on_the 
Steine. Although he occasionally missed his bird, he 
did “great executionamong his neighbours’ chimney 
pots.’ 

In the account of Longleat we find that among 
the archives are hymns by Ken as yet unpublished. 
We have had so much about Ken in ‘N. & Q.. 
Dean Plumptre availing himself of our columns for 
information for his life of Ken, that our readers 
will be interested in the lines quoted by Mr. Escott, 
*An Anodyne for Pain’ :— 


One day of pain improves me more 
Than years of ease could do before ; 
It is by pain God me instructs, 
And so to endless bliss conducts. 


Mr. Escott’s book brings before us glimpses of 
most ot the famous men and women who have been 
guests in the various houses mentioned. We learn 
that Dickens at Eridge one Saturday evening, 
walking with Millais and looking into the moat 
there, conceived the idea of ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.’ The younger Hood is said during 
twenty years to have exercised “a refining influ- 
ence upon all the departments of journalism in 
which he worked.” Reference is made to Palmer- 
ston and his pathetic speech in the House of 
Commons on the death of Lord Herbert of Lea: 
“T had trusted that after I was gone he would lead 
the gentlemen of England.” We have Douglas Cook, 
whom Walter Thornbury caricatured in his novel 
‘Greatheart’: ‘‘A Napoleon of editors indeed, but, 
mercy on us! what a temper!” The Rev. R. 8. 
Hawker scrupulously ‘ena in his conversation 
any approach to controversial topics, clerical or lay: 
“Directly there seemed a danger of such being 
broached, he would rise from his chair by the table 
at which he habitually sat, and, leading me to the 
window looking out upon the Atlantic, would say, 
‘There you have my views; as to my ideas, they 
are that, if the human eye could reach so far, you 
might see right away to Labrador.’” We have 
Carlyle ‘‘ pointing out to Prince Jerome Napoleon 
the perfection of English naval construction,” and 
beet up with the remark, “If one of our ships 
meets a Frenchman of her own size, she blows her 
into atoms.” We have the nineteenth - century 
Thomas and William Longman, who were ‘the 
social princes of their guild: two more finished 
gentlemen were never seen at the covert side; two 
more courteous and discriminating judges of writing 
never walked from Paternoster Row to the Athe- 
neum Club.” The Hertfordshire house of the 
latter Mr. Escott promises to visit in due course. 


The elder brother, outliving William by two years, 
continued his hospitality at Farnborough till 1879. 
As is well known, the Empress Eugénie purchased 
the estate from Mr. T. Norton Longman, and “ at 
the present time the palace built by an English 
wublisher is therefore the monument of French 
mperialism.” 
_It is curious to read that until long into the 
sixties ‘“‘the press” for the peerage used to mean 
The Times, and that Mr. Markham Spofforth first 
discovered ** the power of the penny newspaper.” 
The few extracts we have had space to give show 
what a fund of information pe amusement Mr. 
Escott has provided for his readers, and we can 
well see that he has plenty more in reserve. 


Visitation of Eugland and Wales. Edited by 
Frederick Arthur Crisp. Vol. XIII. (Privately 
printed.) 


THIS important work steadily increases in value. 
The plan on which it is arranged is excellent, and 
is most conscientiously carried out. None of the 
genealogies goes hack to remote times. The pedigrees 
given almost all of them begin in the eighteenth 
century, and are carried down to the present day. 
This is as it should be. The more remote lines of 
descent, if they exist, are commonly accessible in 
other works of reference ; but it is most desirable 
for us to have in a tabulated form the recent 
evolution of contemporary families. If the old 
heralds, when they compiled their visitations, had 
been as careful as Mr. Crisp, much knowledge 
would have been preserved that is now lost. beyond 
recovery. 

The volume before us contains minute details 
regarding the modern descent of six peers and three 
baronets with their relatives, in a much fuller form 
than is to be found elsewhere. These elaborate 
compilations must have been a work of immense 
labour, and so far as regards the families with 
whose history we are acquainted, we are sure that- 
a high level of accuracy has been arrived at. 
Indeed, we have not come upon a single error, 
though instances might be pointed out where it 
seems to have been impossible to give full details. 

Future historians and genealogists, not only of 
this country, but of by far the greater part of the 
civilized world, cannot but be grateful to Mr. 
Crisp; for the British race is now so widely 
scattered that without an elaborate compilation of 
this nature it would be virtually impossible to trace 
the origins of many who in after days may become 
noteworthy. As examples we may draw attention 
to the fact that in the volume before us the families 
of Vidler, Graham, Auden, and Spedding have 
colonial representatives. 

Weare glad to find that the arms of the various 
families are given, and a note is furnished in each 
case relating to those which are on the register of 
the College of Arms. 

The pedigree of the present Earl Nelson is most 
interesting; we turned to it before reading any 
other part of the book. We are pretty sure that. 
nothing so elaborate can be found elsewhere. The 
arms are given in a full-page engraving. They were 
granted at a time when what we may call the 
pictorial heraldry fashionable during a greater part 
of the eighteenth century had not become extinct ; 
consequently an augmentation was given which is 
in the worst possible taste. At the present time 
our heraldic authorities have happily become aware 
that a coat of arms is a symbol, not a picture. 
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Poems of Longfellow, 
duction by George Saintsbury. 
Jack.) 

Poems of Herrick. 
duction by the 
(Same publishers. 

THOUGH announced as selections, these additions 
to Mr. Oliphant Smeaton’s series * The Golden 
Poets” are sutticiently comprehensive to be classed 
as works. They contain striking portrait vignettes 
and pretty and characteristic designs in colour, and 
are delightful possessions. How tasteful is in each 
instance the selection is vouched for by the judgment 
and knowledge of the respective editors. 


Selected and with an Intro- 
(T. C. & E. C. 


Selected and with an Intro- 
Rey. Canon Beeching, D.D. 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases and Allusions. 
By Hugh Montgomery (Barrister-at-Law) and 
Philip G. Cambray. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tus latest addition to ‘*Sonnenschein’s Reference 

Series” is specially useful in newspaper offices. Most 

of the phrases explained are of modern employ- 

ment and application, as West Riding Case and 

Swadeslie Movement. Under heads such as Tory, 

however, some archaic information is supplied. A 

short bibliography is given in an appendix. 

To ‘The World’s Classics,” in the cheap, satis- 
factory, and attractive series of Mr. Frowde, have 
been added The Professor at the Breakfast Table 
and The Poet at the Breakfast Table of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, each with an introduction by W. 
Robertson Nicoll; Scott's Lires of the Nore/ists, 
with an interesting preface by Austin Dobson ; 
Vol. ILL. of Edmund Burke, introduced by Frank 
H. Willis: Thackeray’s Pendennis, 2 vols., pre- 
faced by Edmund. Gosse ;_ Sheridan's Plays, 
with an introduction by Joseph Knight. These 
various works are issued in cloth and in attractive 
bindings, and form a worthy addition to a memor- 
able series. 

AN article of great interest and value is that in 
The Fortnightly by Mr. Andrew Lang on * Shelley’s 
Oxford Martyrdom. It is hard to get at the 
truth concerning Shelley, who, as every Shelleyan 
specialist admits, was mythopoeic himself, and a 
cause of mythmaking in others. Concerning the 
dons of University College Mr. Lang holds that 
“they took a cruel and mean revenge on a boy who 
seems to have treated them habitually in a cavalier 
manner, and who had now given them an oppor- 
tunity.” ‘The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that the player of the pranks played one set of 
pranks too many, and that his dons seized the 
chance to get rid of him.” Mr. Frances Gribble, 
writing on Longfellow, says much that is true, but 
is far trom doing justice to the merits of some of 
his later verse. Mr. Teignmouth Shore writes 
sensibly on * The Craft of the Advertiser.’ Mr. 
Edgcumbe Staley has some suggestions concerning 
the use to which the parks and squares of London 
may be put. 

Wuat really amounts to a double number of 7'he 
Nineteenth Century is largely—it may be said mainly 
—occupied with the revived Channel Tunnel pro- 
ject. a addition to articles by modern authorities, 
a supplement is given entitled *'The Channel Tunnel 
and Public Opinion,’ a_ reprint of a pamphlet 
directed against the scheme published in 1883. 
Under the title ‘Ibsen’s Imperialism’ Mr. William 
Archer gives a criticism—unfavourable in the main 
—of the Scandinavian poet’s ‘ Emperor and Gali- 
lean.’ Thisdramatic article is flanked by Mr. F. R. 


Benson's ‘An Attempt to revive the Dramatic 
Habit,” and Mr. Baughan’s ‘The Background of 
Drama.’ Mr. John Nisbet has an important paper 
on * The Forests of India and their Administration.’ 
Mr. Adolphus Vane Tempest bewails *The Decay 
of Manners.” Mrs. John Lane writes amusingly, as 
usual, on * The Tragedy of the **Ex”’; and Lord 
Burghelere has an elegant rendering of * The 
Marriage of Peleus and Thetis’ after Catullus. 

Mr. Lione Cust, M.V.O., writes authoritatively 
in The Cornhill on *The Royal Collection of Pic- 
tures,’ and gives a highly interesting account of 
the share of successive monarchs in procuring them. 
An edifying article by Sir Algernon West, entitled 
*Tempora Mutantur,’ awakes some curious recol- 
lections of political antagonisms. We could supply 
from personal knowledge instances such as are 
quoted. ‘Under the Red Cross in 1870° supplies 
proof of British unpopularity in France at that 
epoch. Mr. A. W. Pollard has an important paper 
on *FourCenturies of Book-Prices.”. Miss McChesney 
has an interesting study of ‘The Lisbon of Rupert 
and Blake.’ 


Tue frontispiece to The Burlington consists of a 
superb of ‘The Two Nymphs’ ot 
Palma Vecchio. ‘The Gobelin Factory and some 
of its Work’ is an excellent_and brilliantly illus- 
trated article by Lady St. John. Three of the 
designs to this are from the French Embassy, Rome. 
‘The Creation of Eve’ is from a drawing by 
William Blake in the possession of Mr. Frank 
Sabin. A newly discovered portrait by Ambrogio 
de Predis, ‘ The Lady with a Weasel,’ by Leonardo 
da Vinci, a bust of Beatrice d’Este, and a portrait 
of Lucrezio Crivelli, together with ‘Cassone Fronts 
in American Collections,’ are specially noteworthy 
features in an excellent number. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. (‘Petty France ”).—See 6S. ix. 
148, 253, 295, 357, 418. 

NOTICE 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

MEDLEVAL LONDON.—Vol. II. ECCLESIASTICAL. MODERN SPAIN, 1815-1898. 

OLD GERMAN LOVE SONGS. THE DESERT AND THE SOWN., 

THE LIFE OF ST. COLUMBA BY ST. ADAMNAN. 

BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL. ISRAEL RANK. THE LAST MIRACLE. MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. THE MISTRESS OF AYDON. GOD'S OUTPOST. TWO 
WOMEN AND A MAHARAJAH. THE TWO FORCES. WHITE FANG. THE 
SLAVE OF SILENCE. ‘ 

LAW BOOKS. CLASSICAL VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 

THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907. THE LIFE OF AN EMPIRE. WHEN THE FOREST 
MURMURS. ‘THE SILVER LIBRARY.” THE WORLD OF CRIME. NOVUM TESTA. 
MENTUM LATINE. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE ET LATINE. ‘THE WORLD'S 
CLASSICS.” THE LIBRARY. TOPLIFF’S TRAVELS. 

IRISH UNIVERSILY LEGISLATION. HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 

SAVAGE CHILDHOOD. PROF. MENDELEEFF. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN. LORD HUNTINGFIELD’S ‘PICTURE 
GALLERY.’ SALES. 

FIDELIO. PARADISE LOST. 

THE PHILANDERER. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


A NEW EDITION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 

A LAST RAMBLE IN 

NEW NOVELS :—A Midsummer Day’s Dream ; The Whirlwind ; Springtime ; A Blind Bird’ i 
The Dust of Conflict ; The d Bird's Nest ; 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Colonials in South Africa, 1899-1902; From Fiji to the Cannibal 
Islands; A Question of Colour ; Wayside India; The Soul Market; A Pastoral Bishop; The 
National Edition of Dickens; Dumas’s Novels; German and English Dictionary ; Ancient 
Leicester ; Tuck’s Post Cards. a‘ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE WOOD FIRE; THE PRICE OF BOOKS; PROF. ASCOLI. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The History of Devonshire Scenery; Watson’s Textbook of Practical Physics; Sir 

Michael Foster ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. R 

FINE ARTS :—Blake’s Illustrations to Job; Life of Lord Leighton; English Illustration in the 
Sixties ; Famous Houses of Bath ; A Maker of Old Masters ; Lord Huntingfield’s ‘ Picture Gallery’ 

at the Old Masters; A Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots; The British School at Rome; Gossip : 
Fine Art Exhibitions. ee 

MUSIC :+-Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—M. Coquelin in the Répertoire Moli¢riste ; Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAZUM will contain Reviews of 


J. McCABE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF TALLEYRAND, 
J. BEATTIE CROZIER’S THE WHEEL OF WEALTH. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents, 
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— 


THE SHIRBURN BALLADS, 1585-1616. 


Edited from the MS. by ANDREW CLARK. 
This Edition exhibits the actual teat of the MS. in its present order, with the minimum of change or omission. 
Corruptions are corrected in the foot-notes. The Introduction contains a minute deseription of the contents of the MS, 


and a general study of contemporary ballad literature. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with 39 Illustrations from Black-Letter Copies, 10s. 6d. net. (/mmediately, 


CAROLINE POETS. Edited by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 
Vol. containing Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida’ and ‘ England's Jubilee,’ Benlowes’ Theophila,’ and the Poems 


of Katharine Philips and Patrick Hannay. a 
Vol. IL., containing Marmion's * Cupid and Psyche’; Kynaston’s ‘ Leoline and Sydanis and Cynthiades’; Poems of 


John Hall, Sydney Gedolphin, and Philip Ayres; Chalkhill’s ‘Thealma and Clearchus’; Poems of Patrick Carey and 
William Hammond; Bosworth’s ‘ Arcadius and Sepha,’ &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—Vol. I.: ‘* With the completion of the series of poets another obligation will be incurred 
to that great and spirited institution the Clarendon Press. Works of this class offer a special attraction to the scholar. 
For ourselves they have wonderful fascination...... Prof. Saintsbury’s introduction and his comments generally are worthy 
of that brilliant scholar.” Vol. II.: **So much added interest attends the second volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘ Caroline 
Poets’ that it is specially gratifying news that the series is to extend to a third volume...... The body of love poetry within 
the reach of the lover is greatly enlarged by Mr. Saintsbury’s new publication, and his volumes form a pleasing supple- 
ment to the editions of Herrick, Lovelace, Suckling, Carew, and others, which, until the middle of last century, were 
missing from the collections of the so-called English Poets.” 


OXFORD TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY. 


Printed on linen rag paper with the contemporary Fell types. Each Volume 5s. net. 


ATHEN_EUM,—“‘ The Tudor and Stuart Library,’ with its Oxford type, Oxford printing, and reminiscences of 
Oxford binding, is one which has great claims on the lover ot fine books.” 
NOTES AND QUER/ES.—* Volumes which, for rarity of character and beauty of workmanship, might well be 


sold at a guinea.” 


HOWELL’S DEVISES, 1581. With an Introduction by Walter 


RALEIGH. Small 4to. 
NATION (New York).—*‘ Prof. Raleigh's edition gives us the best and most characteristic volume of one of that mob 
of gentlemen who with rather thin music filled the interval between Surrey and Spenser. Their works are not for the 


general, but every scholar and wide reader of English.’ 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By Sir Henry Knyvett, 1596. 


Now for the first time printed, from a MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES HUGHES. Crown 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRES OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1679-1688. 


Published in 1690. Now Edited by J. R. TANNER. Crown &vo. 


EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpublished Second Part, 
printed from the Ms. discovered by Prof. Church in the Archives of the Royal Society. With a Photogravure of 
Prince Rupert's Mezzotint. Edited by C. F. BELL. Crown 8vo. 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE.—*‘ Both the editing and the form of the reprint are beyond all praise. Typography, 
paper, binding and illustrations, are also excellent, while the book will have a permanent. interest for lovers of engraving: 
from the fact that it contains the ear iest announcement (absurdly vague though it is) forthe process of mezzotint, a 
also one of the earliest examples of it, namely, a piece of Prince Rupert's ‘Great Executioner,’ which in its splendid 


vigour remains almost unsurpassed.” 


PEACHAM’S COMPLEAT GENTLEMAN, 1634. With an 


Introduction by G.S. GORDON, Small 4to, with 2 Facsimile Title-Pages, 
SPECTATOR.—** We congratulate Mr. Henry Frowde upon this excellent reproduction of a delightful book. It is. 
impossible to read it without feeling that we have met a man who lived in another age, and that after all he was very 
much like the men who live in this. By tbis sense the judicious reader will know that he has obtained a moment's 


historical insight.” 


SIR FULKE GREVILLE’S LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, &c. 


First published in 1652. With an Introduction by NOWELL SMITH. Crown 8vo. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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